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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


sae event of the week has been the surprising and scandalous 

action of a majority of the Senate in voting for a Free Coin- 
age amendment to the Silver bill, and sending the measure back 
to the House with that indefensible provision as its first section. 
This result was reached on a motion by Mr. Plumb of Kansas, the 
vote being 43 to 24. As the vote is likely to be a matter of im- 
portant reference, we give it here, in full: 

Yeas. [For free coinage of silver.] Messrs. Bate, Berry, Blair, Blodgett, 
Butler, Call, Cameron, Carlisle, Cockrell, Coke, Colquitt, Daniel, Eustis, George, 
Gibson, Gorman, Harris, Hearst, Ingalls, Jones of Arkansas, Jones of Nevada, 
Kenna, Manderson, Mitchell, Moody, Morgan, Paddock, Payne, Plumb, Power, 
Pugh, Ransom, Reagan, Sanders, Squire, Stewart, Teller, Turpie, Vance, Vest, 
Voorhees, Walthall, Wolcott—43. 

Nays. Messrs. Aldrich, Allen, Allison, Casey, Chandler, Cullom, Dawes, 
Edmunds, Evarts, Frye, Gray, Hale, Hawley, Hiscock, Hoar, McPherson, 
Morrill, Pierce, Sawyer, Sherman, Spooner, Stockbridge, Washburn, Wilson 
of Maryland—24. 

We have marked the Democrats in italics. It will be seen 
that 28 of them voted for Free Coinage, and 3 of them against it, 
while 15 Republicans were in the affirmative, and 21 io the nega- 
tive. It was announced that fourteen Senators were paired, as 
follows: Messrs. Dixon and Hampton, Dolph and Brown, Stanford 
and Wilson of Iowa, Higgins and Pettigrew, McMillan and Black- 
burn, Pasco and Farwell, Quay and Faulkner. How all of these 
would have voted does not seem perfectly plain. Mr. Pasco of 
Florida, (Dem.), voted for the bill on final passage, while his 
“pair,’’? Mr. Farwell of Illinois, (Rep.), did not vote at all. Messrs. 
Dixon, Dolph, Higgins, and McMillan were no doubt against Free 
Coinage. How Mr. Quay stands is a matter of inference merely. 
Mr. Cameron gave his support steadily to the most vicious pro- 
posals, and the Washington correspondent of the Press says that : 
“One explanation of Mr. Cameron’s vote is that he supported 
Free Coinage to oblige his chum, Senator Butler of South Caro- 
lina, who is very anxious to defeat a national election law.” 





THERE were several other trials of strength preceding the de- 
cisive one, on different motions to strike out clauses, or insert new 
ones. On the motion to strike out the provision that the silver 
notes should be full legal tender, the yeas were 14, (Republicans 
8, Democrats 6), and the nays 50. Onthe motion to strike out 
the clause providing for the redemption of the silver notes in bul- 
lion, the yeas were 57, and the nays 7,-—(all Republicans—Messrs. 
Chandler, Frye, Hale, Hiscock, Hoar, Morrill, and Sherman). On 
the amendment to strike out the sixth section, (providing for the 
free coinage of silver when the price of bullion should become 
one dollar for 371} grains of pure metal), the vote was 16 to 46, 
the minority being all Republicans. On the final passage of the 
bill the vote was 42 to 25, the division being almost precisely the 
same as on the Free Coinage clause, except that Mr. Blair, who 
had then been in the affirmative now voted no, and so made the 
opposition 25, instead of 24. 





Ir will be seen that the stampede of the Democratic Senators 
was general. Only three of them stood fast,—Mr. Gray of Dela- 
ware, Mr. McPherson of New Jersey, and Mr. Wilson of Mary- 
land. Mr. Carlisle did not stop to consider the views Mr. Cleve- 
land expressed on silver coinage, Mr. Payne of Ohio abandoned 
all connection with conservative finance, and men who might be 
expected to have some sense of responsibility for public affairs, — 
say Mr. Colquitt, Mr. Gibson, or Mr. Morgan,—ran with the flock. 

On the other hand, the twenty-one Republicans who opposed 
the clause include all those to whom the party looks for leader- 





ship. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Evarts, Mr. Allison, Mr. Hoar, Mr. 
Morrill, and Mr. Sherman, were all in line, and with them Aldrich, 
Chandler, Cullom, Dawes, Frye, Hale, Hawley, and others of ex- 
tended experience and national repute. Moreover, the Far West 
did not entirely give itself up to this intoxication. The negative 
vote included one Senator from Washington, two from North Da- 
kota, and one from Minnesota, while one from Oregon, (Mr. 
Dolph), and one from California, (Mr. Stanford), did not vote. 

There are now 42 States and 84 Senators. On a full poll, it 
would require 56 votes to pass the Silver bill over the President’s 
veto. Twenty-nlne Senators could prevent such action. Obvi- 
ously there are that many “in sight.” It is fair to presume that the 
24 who stood firm at this moment of panic would be perfectly 
steady in sustaining the veto of the President chosen by their own 
party, and five more will be easy to get. 





PRECEDING the votes, Mr. Wolcott of Colorado made his 
“maiden speech,” a well delivered diatribe against President Har- 
rison for his attitude against reckless coinage of silver, and against 
the Republicans of the Eastern States, for desiring to protect the 
manufactures of the country against European labor prices. Ac- 
cording to the logic of this young gentleman, any one who favors 
the fostering of American industry, and the encouragement of a 
diversity of occupations, must of necessity juin in legislation to 
make the output of the Colorado silver mines command gold 
prices. He seems to imagine that the claims of locality are al- 
ways good, and that the demand of one interest for legislative 
help is as valid as that of any other,—even if one should be the 
great body of the workingmen of the country, and another should 
be the five score, or five hundred, owners of silver mines. Mr. 
Wolcott’s brilliancy of speech may be real silver, but his economic 
sense appears to be very thin plated ware. 





Mr. BLAINE agrees with the THE AMERICAN that the Mc- 
Kinley Tariff bill by its simple removal of the duty on low-grade 
sugars, throws away an opportunity of extending our commerce 
with the sugar producing countries of this continent. In response 
to a letter of inquiry from one of his friends in Maine, he writes : 


“You are in error in supposing that Iam opposed to sugar being ad- 
mitted free of duty. My objection is not to free sugar, but to the proposed 
method of making it free. If, in the pending tariff bill, sugar is placed upon 
the free list, we give to certain countries a free market for $95,000,000 of 
their products, while they are not asked to open their markets to the free 
admission of a single dollar of American products. We ought to have, in 
exchange for free sugar from certain countries, a free market for breadstuffs 
and provisions, besides various fabrics from all parts of our country. In 
short, we ought to secure in return for free sugar, a market for $60,000,000 
or $70,000,000 worth of our own products. It will not require reciprocity 
treaties to secure this great boon. The Tariff bill can contain all the neces- 
sary conditions. The legislative power is able to secure the desired end. 
Within the last twenty years we have given the countries south of us free 
admission for nearly $60,000,000 worth of their products, without receiving 
a penny’s advantage in exchange. If sugar be now made unconditionally 
free, we shall have given to the Latin-American countries free admission 
for $150,000,000 of their products. It is time, I think, to look out for some 
reciprocal advantages. We are a very rich nation, but not rich enough to 
trade on this unequal basis.” 

For seven years past, at intervals as frequent as the recur- 
rence of interest in our commerce with the Free States of our own 
continent, we have been urging these considerations on Congress 
as the necessary complement of any proposal to admit raw sugar 
free of duty. From more than one member of the national Sen- 
ate we have received the assurance that the suggestion had at- 
tracted attention and commanded approval in that body. But 
the Senate Committee on Finance has not modified the McKinley 
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Tariff on this point, and unless Mr. Blaine’s reminder should 
arouse the attention of the Senate, it is not unlikely that the pres- 
ent advantage of this country will be thrown away. Let the 
Senate turn back to the discussion of the Cuban Reciprocity 
Treaty in President Arthur’s administration, and see why Spain 
refused to give us reciprocity pure and simple with that colony. 
They will learn how much of its commerce in articles we pro- 
duce and would be glad to export, is reserved to the Mother 
Country with the most jealous care, and that to the disadvantage 
of the Cubans as well as of ourselves. A clause opening our ports 
only to the low-grade sugars of countries which remove such re- 
strictions would be a boon to American agriculture and to many 
of our manufactures. 





Mr. HARRISON has not shown himself as fond of vetoes as 
his predecessor, but the few he has sent to Congress are enough 
to prove that Mr. Cleveland has managed to establish a precedent 
which very gravely enlarges the duties of the President. For- 
merly it was assumed that the executive would interpose in this 
way only when grave reasons of principle required him to do so. 


“In all lesser matters, the earlier Presidents left the responsibility 


to Congress. They especially did not trouble themselves about 
mere questions of fact, which bore on the rightfulness of an ap- 
propriation bill. It was assumed in courtesy to Congress that it 
had looked into such matters adequately, and had made up its 
mind for good reasons. But when Mr. Cleveland had before him 
bills for the relief of soldiers’ widows, and of soldiers who were 
thought to have deserved pensions and yet were excluded from 
getting them under the existing laws, he went into the question 
of fact involved, and sent in vetoes which depended for their 
value on the accuracy of his information. He did the same in 
the case of certain bills for the erection of public buildings, as in 
Allentown. He thus construed his responsibilities in the matter 
more broadly than did any of his predecessors,—broadly, but not 
wisely, for the President has quite enough to do in the discharge 
of his proper duties without taking up questions of this sort. 

Mr. Harrison’s vetoes of two bills for the erection of public 
buildings in Southern cities differ from Mr. Cleveland’s in that his 
statement of the facts leaves no room for any kind of dissent. 
But they are like Mr. Cleveland’s in being a rejection of Congres- 
sional judgment in matters as to which no President can afford to 
have a judgment of hisown. It may be that Congress exercises 
its responsibility very carelessly. But in the long run it must be 
left to Congress, where such proposals are subjected to the exami- 
nation of two committees, besides running the gauntlet of possi- 
ble opposition and debate in both Houses. 





THE Republican Caucus of the House has adopted Mr. 
Lodge’s National Elections bill, with amendments defining more 
exactly the duties of the officials for whose appointment the bill 
provides, At the same time it refused to accept Mr. McComas’s 
bill to forbid the redistricting of States after one such assignment 
of members had been made. ; 

The need of such a measure as this drafted by Mr. Lodge and 
his Committee on Elections is evident to any one who has at- 
tended closely to the disposal of contested elections by the same 
committee. It would be hard to imagine a more thorough expo- 
sure of the injustices and outrages which attend the election of 
Congressmen under State supervision. If the committee had 
proceeded to seat every contestant who had any show of a claim, 
its action would have been very much weakened. But the na- 
tional standing of Mr. Lodge as a Republican pledged to political 
reform and to antagonizing machine methods in politics, is in ex- 
act keeping with the course bis committee has pursued as a judi- 
cial body dealing with difficult questions. When once it had 
passed upon a case, no member of the House need be afraid to 
sustain its decision. 

In some quarters we hear of even Republicans objecting to 
the new measure, on the ground that “ federal bayonets at the 


polls ” are not desirable “ even in the Southern States.” The bill 
will send no “ federal bayonets” to the polls anywhere. It will 
send thither nothing but civil officials to supervise and conduct 
the elections, in accordance with the powers expressly vested in 
Congress by the Constitution,—powers whose exercise now is re- 
quired to secure the genuine representation of the people in Con- 
gress. It is no longer possible for Congress to forego their exer- 
cise without inflicting the most grievous wrongs upon multitudes 
of our people. And the mode proposed for their exercise is of 
the most peaceful character, and as free from partisanship as pos- 
sible. It actually goes as far as the Constitution permits to secure 
to the Nation the reform effected by the British Parliament in this 
matter of contested elections. It secures from the courts before- 
hand such certificates of legal and fair election as will make con- 
tests needless in every case where they can be foreseen. 

That the House will pass the bill admits of no doubt. Its 
fate in the Senate is admittedly uncertain. There are rumors 
to the effect that Southern votes for the Free Coinage of Silver 
bill were obtained by the pledge of Republican votes against the 
National regulation of elections. This is a shameful thing, if 
true. 





THE Senate’s Committee has done a very unwise thing in 
striking out of the Tariff bill the clause which placed works of 
art in the Free List. The adoption of that clause is demanded al- 
most universally by the representatives of American art. It is 
not possible to treat this branch of production as on a level with 
a manufacture. It owes much to the policy of Protection as ap- 
plied to manufactures, because the general diffussion and accumu- 
lation of wealth has made larger purchases of pictures possible. 
But a duty on imported pictures and statues will not divert 
money from their purchase to that of the works of our own artists. 
Rather it adds to their prestige in many cases, just as the big 
price paid for Millet’s ‘“‘ Angelus” has made everybody eager to 
see it and to have an engraving of it. 

On the other hand the continuance of the duty has been the 
cause of much unpleasantness. The splendid facilities for art- 
study created by the French Government draw to Paris a large 
number of our students, who are taunted with being willing to pro- 
fit thus at the expense of the French, while their works are pro- 
tected by the duty on French paintings. If we did as much for 
art, and our facilities for ils study were as attractive to Europeans, 
we might stand the taunt. But as we do nothing whatever in our 
national capacity, the duty does have a jug-handled look, and its 
abolition will be in the interest of the social amenities, 

What is needed in America is not a duty on art imports, but a 
patriotic feeling of interest in our own artists. We still lack con- 
fidence in them, and run after Millets, Munkacsys, and Verest- 
chagins just because they are foreigners. A European reputation 
is worth more to an American artist than is any special merit in 
design or in execution. We have little faith in them until some 
echo of their worth reaches us from abroad. This is especially 
true of Philadelphia, where, except in the matter of family por- 
traits, only foreign pictures are appreciated, and that as a good in- 
vestment. Mr. Alexander Harrison is a Philadelphian and near 
the very top of the list of our native artists. Yet it is said that he 
has sold but four pictures in Philadelphia, while other cities,—es- 
pecially New York and Chicago,—show a much larger apprecia- 
tion of his worth. Is this the reason why so many Philadelphia 
artists go to New York to live and work ? 





THE Senate is invoked to secure “ Pure Food” for the coun- 
try, and the House to secure it “‘ Pure Beer,” by passing laws to 
prohibit and punish adulterations, This is a matter which has 
been dealt with broadly in legislation only within the two last de- 
cades. The English Adulteration-of-Foods Act dates from 1872 ; 
the laws of Massachusetts, New York, and New Jersey are more 
recent and generally copy the provisions of the English act. The 
legislation of other States is partial and sporadic, dealing with sin- 
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gle articles, such as oleomargarine. Just as the manufacture and 
export of this article all but ruined the foreign market for our but- 
ter, so the adulteration of other articles of food tends to check the 
demand for our produce. Especially is this true of lard and other 
products of the hog, and the American farmer is beginning to dis- 
cover the need of some kind of government inspection to keep up 
the reputation of his exports. 

The demand for the suppression of the adulteration of beer 
comes also from the farmers, and the member responsible for the 
bill before the House represents the Prohibitionist State of Kan- 
sas, where farmers cannot sell their malt and hops to the brewers 
as in old times, because the latter have discovered ways of making 
beer out of cheaper materials. Beer by its very definition is a 
drink which has malt and hops for its chief ingredients ; but out of 
refuse rice, corn, cocculus indicus, and a score of other substances 
the brewers claim to make a drink equally palatable and whole- 
some and far less intoxicating. It may be so, but the result is not 
beer, and it is a fraud to sell it assuch. And if the wholesome- 
ness of the compound is to be tested by a comparison of the 
physical health of American beer-drinkers with those of countries 
like Bavaria, where adulteration is prevented, the evidence is 
against this alleged ‘‘ beer.” 

In wines and brandies adulteration has now reached such a 
point that no European brand can be obtained in anything like 
purity. French wines especially are carefully ‘‘ built up’ to meet 
the traditional taste, by the most careful application of chemical 
science. One European firm made last year 300,000 tons of a sub- 
stance, whose only use is to color adulterated brandy. Formerly 
the French government threw into the Seine every package of 
adulterated wine which was brought to the entrance of Paris. The 
law still requires it to do so, and when the authorities of the Re- 
public were asked why it was allowed to become a dead letter, 
they replied that its enforcement would amount to the prohibition 
of drinking, and would make Paris the soberest city of the world. 
It is only in certain parts of America, and Australia, and the re- 
moter corners of the Mediterranean, that pure wines are made. 
and France draws her supplies of grape-juice from all these to 
manufacture clarets, champagnes, and burgundies. A rigidly en- 
forced law against the adulteration of wines might give a world- 
wide prestige to the Californian vintages. 





A.mostT the last of the counties to elect delegates to the Har- 
risburg Convention was Montgomery, which chose five on Tues- 
day for General Hastings; and after receiving their personal 
pledges that they would support him, instructed them to doso 
most emphatically. The melancholy following of Mr. Quay and 
Mr. Delamater, represented feebly by a Census Supervisor, scarcely 
ventured a whisper of opposition, so earnest was the popular feel- 
ing. Montgomery is a closely balanced county, and the sense of 
what will bea fatal policy in regard to the Governorship is vividly 
realized by every Republican politician, as well as by the rank and 
file. 

Resolutions were adopted endorsing the course of Senators 
Cameron and Quay and Representative Yardley on the Tariff. As 
to Mr. Yardley this is well enough ; he made a good speech in the 
House, defending the schedule which applies to farm products ; 
but as to the Senators it is altogether undeserved. Neither of 
them has done a thing at this session, so far as the Montgomery 
county convention or anybody else knows, to support the Tariff. 





A CURIOUS report comes from “ the heart of the vast lumber 
region of Elk county,” in Pennsylvania. It seems that in that 
boundless contiguity of shade,—which is also “in the picturesque 
valley of the Clarion river,’’—there is a village which has been 
unofficially known as Johnsonburg, but whith the Post-Office De- 
partment chose to designate on its official listsas Quay. By what 
malevolence the Department was moved in the apparent purpose 
to extinguish the hopes of the place is not explained, but a tele- 





gram on the 16th to the Eastern journals announces that the 
people have decided that they must insist on returning to the 
name of Johnsonburg. The local newspaper, the Breeze, places 
that name at its “‘ mast-head,” and business men adopt it for their 
advertisements. 

Elk county, it may be observed, has within its limits some 
unusual post-office names. There is Arroya, there is Brandy 
Camp, there are Dry Sawmill, Dahoga, and Instanter, and eke 
there is Daguscahonda. But it seems the people of the pictur- 
esque valley of the Clarion, while they could support all these, 
drew the line at Quay. And certainly it is no wonder. 





THE Commencement season continues on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and one of its most notable features is the way in which 
women have been coming to the front. In the English Cambridge 
the highest places in the mathematical and the classical “ tripos ” 
have been taken by daughters of the late Prof. Fawcett and the 
late Dean Alford. And in the American Cambridge the Sargent 
prize for the best English translation of one of Horace’s odes to 
his patron Mecenas has been awarded to Miss H. L. Reed, of the 
Annex, although the competition was open to all the Harvard 
students. 

Some of the public will be concerned to know what disposal 
the Trustees of our own University have made of the recommenda- 
tion of the College Faculty that women be admitted as full stu- 
dents in all departments of that Faculty, as they already are in 
Law and in Music. It will be remembered that the Faculty 
stood twenty-five to two in favor of the proposal, which does not 
affect the departments of Medicine, Dental Surgery, Veterinary 
Surgery, or Biology. No announcement has been made of the 
decision of the Board of Trustees, but we understand that the 
proposal has been negatived, on the ground that the facilities for 
under-graduate study furnished by Bryn Mawr, Swarthmore, and 
similar institutions are sufficient to meet the needs of the young 
women of Philadelphia who desire a higher education than the 
schools of the city furnish. The building adjacent to the Univer- 
sity grounds, which Mr. Bennett presented, is not to be employed 
as an annex for the use of under-graduate women students, but 
for the accommodation of the post-graduate students in the 
Faculty of Philosophy. As these number just four, it might not be 
a bad idea to rent out the building and divide the income among 
them, since they cannot use it either to receive instruction or for 
any other purpose. 

If the Trustees had taken into their counsels the class of 
young women for whom they think the college at Bryn Mawr is 
quite sufficient, they might bave found reason for a different de- 
cision. To very many of them that institution is practically as 
inaccessible as is Ithaca or Poughkeepsie. They could attend a 
city university, with its compact roster of studies ; they have not 
the time to take their courses of study under the all-day roster of 
adormitory college. And while Bryn Mawr College has an ex- 
cellent course of study, it does not meet the needs of those who 
are seeking special training as teachers of branches amply includéd 
in the University courses but treated very slightly at Bryn Mawr, 
—Natural History, American History, and Sociological studies, for 
instance. As a consequence of this refusal, they will be excluded 
from many places in the private schools even of our own city, for 
which college graduates very naturally are preferred. As the 
years go by, these schools will be taught more and more by 
strangers from New York and New England, to the exclusion of 
Philadelphia women from no fault of theirs. 





AN address of Mr. Carnegie’s has raised the question whether 
a college career is a good thing for a man of business, but in a 
somewhat different shape from that in which it was discussed re- 
cently by Mr. Joseph Wharton. Mr. Carnegie had in his mind’s 
eye the ordinary college, with no such provision for financial and 
economic training as the Wharton School of the University under- 
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takes to furnish. But even on this ground he was taken up, not 
only by educators and professional men, but by a great number of 
men of business. In fact the graduate of the ordinary college 
course has shown the benefit of the all-round training it gives, as 
much in a business career as in any other. Such men as the late 
A. T. Stewart,—who graduated at Trinity College, Dublin,—Wal- 
ter Bagehot, and W. W. Astor are but the more prominent instances 
of the fact that the college graduate, other things being equal, has 
rather the advantage of his less educated competitors in a busi- 
ness career. It is the testimony of business men that he finds lit- 
tle difficulty in catching up with those who have had four or five 
years start of him in practical life. Exactly the same is the case 
as regards the career of the architect or the civil or mechanical en- 
gineer. The graduate in science at first is behind young men of 
the same age in shop work or field work; but in the long run his 
training tells, and he goes ahead of them. 

This fact is obscured by general ignorance of what the earlier 
career of many successful men really was. Who thinks of A. T. 
Stewart as a Master of Arts? So some of the very men to whom 
Mr. Carnegie referred as instances of success gained by exclusive 
attention to business, were found to be college graduates, when in- 
quiry was made of them. 





THE news-mongers of Europe are so determined upon dis- 
missing Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria to private life, that it is 
worth while to await events before accepting the story that Russia 
and Germany have agreed to put a Swedish or a German prince 
into his place. The plucky Coburger has outlived several such 
announcements, and this one is the more doubtful as it assumes 
that Russia and Germany are the only people to be consulted in 
the matter. Ferdinand has the backing of England, of Italy, and 
of the Balgarian people ; and it is out of fashion to remove a ruler 
and substitute another without consultation with those whom he 
istorule. ‘“ Threatened people live long.” 

Just as improbable is the report that Russia contemplates the 
annexation of Corea. In that quarter also England has interests 
which are not to be ignored, and she would have the moral and 
material support of both China and Japan in resisting Russian 
encroachments. 





As the present Parliament draws near to the legal term of its 
existence, the Tory leaders evidently are losing their hold of it. 
Partly this is due to the feeling that their leadership has not con- 
duced to the success of the party. The by-elections have satisfied 
even the Unionists that the drift of things is against them, and 
they begin to despair of Mr. Gladstone dying and getting out of 
their way. So they cannot allow to Lord Salisbury and Mr. Bal- 
four the rest which is earned by eminent success. Except in its 
budgets and its handling of the National Debt, the Ministry has 
not been notably successful. Its treatment of Ireland has been a 
piece of very bungling work. It has neither broken nor con- 
ciliated the Nationalist majority, nor embroiled them with either 
their English allies or the Roman Catholic hierarchy, although 
it has attempted each of these movements in turn. Its last move, 
—to buy out and deport its friends, the landlords,—is a confession 
of complete failure as well asa gross inconsistency. In foreign 
politics it has escaped failure only by a strict avoidance of the 
Jingoism of 1874-80. Like our own Democratic Administration 
it has had big words only for small peoples, and in Portugal it has 
alienated a friend of two centuries’ standing. In the direction of 
America it has yielded alternately to France and to the United 
States what the colonists claim as theirs by right. In the South 
Seas it has alienated the Australians by leaving America to inter- 
pose the first effective check to German aggression on native 
rights. In Southern Africa it has purchased a boundary line by 
agreeing to cede Heligoland to Germany,—a proposal which is 
certain to make a stir in England. 

In the management of Parliament it has been a signal failure. 
It has had stringent closure laws, and obsequious majority, and a 





speaker who always has done its bidding. Yet it has failed so 
completely to passits three principal measures,—Irish Land pur- 
chase, Liquor License and Compensation, and Tithes bills,—that 
it knows the fatal Fifth of August will be here before they can be 
sent up to the Lords. It hardly will do to shelve any of them, 
and least of all the complex, troublesome, and bitterly contested 
Irish Land purchase scheme. So the Ministry propose to set aside 
immemorial precedent and continue one or more of them to the 
next session of Parliament, as the only way of avoiding a winter 
session. The old rule that a bill dies with the Parliament to 
which it was proposed, is absurd enough; but its antiquity com- 
mends it to all Englishmen, and above all to all Tories. Even the 
Liberals mean to fight it, not so much on its own merits, as in 
view of party strategy. 

The Licensing bill is even more of a blunder. To maintain 
the shaky coalition against the Home Rulers, nothing was more 
necessary than to avoid questions which were likely to arouse 
deep feelings and thus divide the ranks ofthe majority. But there 
is no recent question on which excitement is more easily aroused 
than this of the regulation of the liquor traffic. As the brewers, 
distillers, and publicans support the Tories in Great Britain with 
as much unanimity as their class adhere to the Democrats in 
America, the Liberals had nearly everything to gain by antagoniz- 
ing these clauses of the bill which are offensive to the friends of 
the Temperance Reform. They singled out for attack the Con- 
pensation clauses, whose proposal two years ago lost Southamp- 
ton to the Tories; and they mean to make a prolonged fight on 
this point. They will be defeated, but they will reduce and dem- 
oralize the majority in the House, and hurt the Tories before the 
country. 








FINANCIAL REVIEW. 
NEw YORK. 


oe has been little change in the tone and temper of the 

market the past week from that indicated in the last article. 
The bearish feeling was intensified by the gold exports. The 
margin of profit which suffices to send gold abroad is so small 
that the first exports of the metal generally appear to be made at 
a loss, tested by the rates of exchange current at the moment. 
It is often charged to the account of bear operators, who are said 
to be doing it to affect the stock market. An experienced broker, 
whose position on the bull side of speculation gave his words the 
force of impartiality, said in reference to this that in all his ex- 
perience in Wall street he had never been able to trace a trans- 
action in gold exports to a bear operator. There is a sort of tra- 
dition in the street that the stock market is always on the down 
grade when we begin to send out gold, and that gold imports send 
it up. Hence there would be some reason for shipping gold, even 
at asmall loss, to help along a bear campaign in stocks. But 
probably the truth is that no operator who is big enough to con- 
duct such an operation cares to do it; because it would be an un- 
natural forcing of the market which might and probably would fail 
of its effect. Ifthe time was ripe to sell stocks on such a condition 
of the money market as would be indicated by the export of gold, 
the bear would not need to do any exporting himself. He would 
leave it to the operation of natural trade causes, and sell upon 
them. The gold which has been going out lately has gone to 
Germany, and the rates of exchange on Berlin have shown that it 
could be sent there at least without loss. 

The expected effect of the export of money is that it will 
cause a rise in interest rates. The traders do not wait for the act- 
ual rise to come, but promptly sell stocks as soon as announce- 
ment is made that the gold is engaged. That is what they did 
this week. After the engagements of Wednesday there began to be 
talk heard that silver legislation might not be such a good thing 
after all. Instead of exporting our surplus product of silver, 
which heretofore had been the case, we have for the past five 
weeks or so been actually importing it; and the first effect, it was 
said, was that it had been enough to turn the balance of trade, so 
that we had to send gold abroad to pay our trade differences. 
The large vote in the Senate in favor of free coinage did no good 
to the stock market, and it doubtless would have had a thoroughly 
depressing effect had not the belief been general that it was sim- 
ply a “ trading vote,” that is, that Senators wanted to put in the 
bill something which they could concede in return for concessions 
they wanted the House to make. Secretary Windom, it was well 
understood, was unalterable in his opposition to free coinage ; and 
the Presidential veto would be surely exercised against it. 
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The state of mind in Wall street, and the state of speculation 
as reflecting it, are very peculiar in respect to this silver business. 
In the last part of April the stock market started into activity, 
with corresponding rise in prices, at the expectation of inflation 
of the currency through the passage of a Silver bill,—what sort 
of a bill was in doubt. Since the November previous the market 
had been in a dead rut of dullness, from which nothing seemed able 
to lift it, and it was a sort of electric shock which silver gave it. 
At once there was a great upspringing of business, and what is 
more, it was not only the stock market which rose, but the grain, 
the produce, and the cotton market also. So it might be supposed 
that all the Wall street speculators would be in favor of unlimited 
silver inflation, the more the better. Not so. Here came in an- 
other sentiment. The average Wall street operator argued this 
way: “If we have a certain amount of inflation it must make 
prices rise ; but the financial and commercial community are not 
prepared for the amount of inflation represented by free coinage. 
If it appears there is to be free coinage, it will cause general 
alarm among investors, and they will make a rush to get gold and 
lock it up. The first effect, therefore, would be a sudden contrac- 
tion of the currency and consequent collapse of prices.’’ Now it 
will be seen that this argument is one founded not on what the 
ultimate effect. of free coinage might be, but on what the effect 
would be on the public mind of its apprehended results. No one 
who has had experience in Wall street, and has seen what condi- 
tions of wild excitement the markets can be put into through 
popular impressions, but will concede that the views expressed 
above are sound. Wall street men who are themselves in favor 
of free coinage, agree that it would be highly inexpedient to legal- 
ize it now. The apprehended effects of it in a monetary way they 
think are wrong and illusory; but the effects of this apprehen- 
sion would certainly be immediate and serious. 

The railroad situation is unchanged. Enormous traffic is re- 
ported from all quarters, and where rates are not cut all to pieces 
the earnings of the roads are in excess of last year. The surmise 
expressed in this column last week that the B. & O. stock would 
be increased proves correct, for a new issue of ten or fifteen mil- 
lions is to be made. It will be offered for subscription to present 
holders. The issue is part of the general programme which in- 
cluded, as one part, the purchase of the B. & O. stock held by the 
city of Baltimore and the Hopkins University. These two 
stockholders were something akin to deadweights, for the 
company could not get any new money from them, as they had 
no power to increase their investments. Getting their stock into 
new and independent hands gives new financial life to the B. & O. 
company. Part of the money to be received for the new stock 
will be spent in building elevators and making other improve- 
ments at Staten Island. The squabbling among the trunk lines 
over the dressed beef rates has extended to some other matters, 
and the managers are trying to get together to straighten out the 
tangle. Criticisms of the action of President Newell, of the Lake 
Shore, have become very sharp and rather plain. The gentleman 
is accused of being too much in brokers’ offices. The industrial 
stocks have moved generally in sympathy with the general list. 
Chicago Gas is said to have been bought lately at the lower prices 
made by the Philadelphia party in the concern, and they again 
are said to have been buyers for an English interest. 


WILL THE CONVENTION BETRAY THE PARTY? 


1 bo the face of the Convention of Republicans of Pennsylvania, 
now about to assemble, it would be well for those who hold 

Republican principles and prefer the success of Republican pol- 

icy, to consider for a moment the simple facts of the situation. 

The purpose of this convention is to declare, on behalf of the 
largely dominant party of the first Republican State of the Union, 
its judgment as to public affairs, and its choice as to a candidate 
for the highest office in the State. The work in hand is therefore 
grave in character. It demands of the Convention a sound judg- 
ment and a faithful sense of duty. 

But the convention meets under the shadow of a peril which 
threatens to deprive it of judgment, and to prevent the exercise 
of its sense of duty. It is handicapped by treason within its own 
organization,—treason not to the mere name of party, or to the 
individuals who have fastened themselves upon the party as its 
managers and beneficiaries, but to the principles on which it is 
formed, to the methods of fairness by which alone it can be held 
together, and to the free choice of worthy candidates, with whom 
alone it can hope to succeed. 

Such treason overshadows the convention. It is represented 








by the so-called “ Chairman ” of the State Committee, who has be- 
trayed the party trust, and has devoted to private and factional 
ends the power which was given him for the common good. It is 
represented by an aspirant for Governor whose candidacy hangs 
like a pall over the hopes of Republicans, because it is founded on 
political bargaining, is upheld by dangerous corporate alliances, is 
clouded with undenied charges of dishonor, and must be devoted, 
if successful, to the service of a Boss-ship which having passed 
through every stage of offense has reached now that in which it 
degrades the manhood of the party, and has become intolerable. 

Such is the treason to real Republicanism which obtrudes 
its evil presence in the convention. The insolent intrigues of 
Chairman Andrews to forestall the party’s choice, the audacious 
and unworthy candidacy of Mr. Delamater for the Governorship, 
and the degrading control which Mr. Quay has exercised over the 
party’s actions, ail tend to destroy the Republican party of Penn- 
sylvania, and to make the meeting of its Convention in 1890 a 
milestone on the road to national disaster. 

Has the Convention, then, its own convictions of duty? And 
will it serve in good faith the party which it represents? Can it 
defy the treason which threatens its integrity? Has it the cour- 
age to go forward in its work as the great majority of its members, 
—many of them followers of the Spoils leaders, yet still possessed 
of the sense of political peril,—know is demanded of it ? 

We attempt no answer to these questions. THE AMERICAN 
assumes no part in or responsibility for the action of a convention 
which is on all hands declared to be subject to the orders of Mat- 
thew S. Quay. It looks on the convention as a public perform- 
ance, out of which it is possible, on the one hand, that a good de- 
liverance may come, or on the other that it shall decree the be- 
trayal of the Republican party. It is the duty of those Republi- 
cans of Pennsylvania who respect themselves, and who therefore 
respect the principles of their party, to be prepared for either out- 
come, and to stand ready to act accordingly. No possible claim 
upon them can be made by political agents who are themselves 
without claim to respect, by candidates who represent interests 
opposed to the public welfare, or by so-called leaders whose lead- 
ership is confined to the service of private ends, and whose record 
is besmirched by unpardonable public offenses. The self-respect- 
ing Republicans of Pennsylvania are the vast majority of the 
party. And those who add to their self-respect the intelligence 
which enables them to perceive when it is endangered are still a 
majority,—a body indeed whose number has vastly grown within 
the past two months, since the issue which is now so clearly de- 
fined has been disccussed in a score of the counties of the State, 
and has been decided overwhelmingly againsi the wreckers of the 
party. But, still farther, those Republicans of Pennsylvania who 
add to their self-respect and their intelligence the courage of their 
convictions, and the independence which prefers civic duty to par- 
tisan enslavement, number many thousands. It is to them, in the 
last resort, that the party looks for its deliverance from a degrad- 
ing bondage. Those citizens whose suffrage is precious to them, 
a trust to be used for the common weal, are in every crisis of 
popular government the body-guard of the Commonwealth. 
Against them the treason which threatens this convention will 
be powerless. 


THE SENATE’S RECKLESS SILVER BILL. 


gue Senate, reversing all traditions as to the discretion of 

the two Houses, and disappointing the hopes of those who 
looked to it for wise action, has passed the most dangerous and 
most objectionable silver bill that has ever been offered in either 
branch of Congress. It has done so in scorn of the advice to 
adopt the reasonable and tentative course which was indicated 
in the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury. And it has 
done it by a political combination which deprived the Republican 
majority of its control of legislation, not on a question of sec- 
ondary importance, but one which is a leading issue in our politics 
and has been such for the past fifteen years. 
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We do not say that the bill ever will reach the President for 
his veto. Should it do so, a veto will be fatal‘to it, as it at no 
point commanded a two-thirds majority even of the Senate. But 
there is no reason why it should ever get so far as that. The 
House Republicans evidently are not ready to accept any such ex- 
travagance, and surely not at the hands of a combination of 
twenty-eight Democratic with fifteen Republican Senators. All 
that is needed to prevent its passage is such a firmness of front 
on the part of the Administration as will keep the House from 
weakening. Of course, such interference as Mr. Cleveland used 
on behalf of the Mills Tariff bill is not to be thought of. There is 
no need to send for weak and uncertain members to notify them 
that their ‘“‘ patronage’ is in danger. What is needed is to make 
it distinctly understood that the Republican majority in both 
branches of Congress is held responsible for legislation on the 
great problems of party politics, and that no combination of the 
Democratic minority with disaffected Republicans is to be allowed 
to usurp its functions. 

The bill should be easy to defeat. It establishes free coinage 
for all the silver of the world on private account, and at the ratio 
1:16. That is, whoever owns silver bullion now worth 55 pence 
an ounce, can take it to the mints and have it coined into dollars 
at the rate of 63 pence an ounce. And these dollars or the certif- 
icates he gets in their stead, are legal tender for all debts, public 
and private. A more shameless proposal to rob the country for 
the benefit of a single set of producers could not be formulated. 
We have done badly enough in coining such dollars on public ac- 
count at the rate of $2,000,000 a month, and passing their seventy 
to seventy-eight cents worth of silver off as worth a hundred 
cents. But in that case the twenty-two cents of profit on the 
transaction went to the Nation, and not to any private person. 
It was adding to the circulation to our loss as individuals, with a 
corresponding gain tous asacommunity. The case is different 
when it is proposed that we shall make a present of that twenty- 
two cents or more to whoever owns 312} grains of silver. Itis a 
transaction incapable of defense on any grounds of honesty. 








WHY ST. GEORGE IS INACTIVE. 


ha Dr. Lyman Abbott’s very admirable address at the Ogontz 

School commencement, he referred to the struggle with the 
liquor interest as the modern American version of the old story of 
St. George and the Dragon. The difference, he said, is that in our 
days St. George takes his seat on the fence and watches the maiden 
fight the Dragon single-handed. The hit was very happy, but it 
suggests the question why St. George acts in such apparent con- 
tradiction to all his manly instincts. It is not that the spirit of 
chivalrous devotion to the gentler sex is dead. Least of all is this 
true in America. At no point of time or space in the history of 
mankind has woman enjoyed a larger consideration or has more 
deference been paid to her judgment of things, or more care been 
taken to secure her rights against all assailants, than in the United 
States at the present time. And at no time and in no country has 
she better deserved that it should beso. Whatever their faults, the 
American women, and especially those of them who have stepped 
down into the social arena to fight the dragons of our national ex- 
perience, are a noble product of our civilization, and deserve all the 
respect accorded to them. 

The American St. George feels all this, and yet he keeps his 
seat on the fence. Only a small minority of American men unite 
heartily and actively with the women in the advocacy and promo- 
tion of their schemes of Temperance reform. It was not so in the 
Anti-Slavery fight; neither of the two sexes had any predomi- 
nance there. It is not so in a host of social enterprises of later 
days. The great work of reforming our methods of charity, for 
instance, has enlisted men and women about equally. But while 
a great number of men will give the women their votes when it is 
a question of Prohibition or of Local Option, most of the same men 
will neither agitate for either policy, nor lift a hand to secure its 
success, if it has been voted. They seem to act under a kind of so- 
cial and moral pressure which does not command their mature 
judgment; and they are but half-hearted in the matter, while the 
women are whole-hearted and full of an enthusiasm that knows 
no reserve. 

The reason for this difference of judgment is that men are 





much more alive to the difficulties attending the accomplishment 
of a great moral reform than women generally are. A woman’s 
disposition is to ‘‘ get to the Millennium across lots.” She is impa- 
tient of the resistance which every proposal of radical change in 
social regulations must encounter, and which is itself a beneficent 
safeguard against ill-advised alterations. A good illustration of 
this was seen when the Prohibitory Amendment first passed the 
Legislature of our own State. Many of them could not see why 
the question was not put to the vote at once. When they were 
told that the State Constitution required that every Amendment 
should be adopted by two Legislatures in succession, they were in- 
clined to regard this provision of the Constitution as a conspiracy 
against the sacred cause of Prohibition. And as of constitutional 
so of the natural delay which social friction, the self-asser- 
tion of individuals, the natural conservatism of mankind, 
and other elements of. resistance offer to the adoption of re- 
forms. They are idealists by nature, and frequently unable to see 
why the actual should not be turned out of doors at once and the 
ideal installed in its place. 

It is a man’s proverb that “the longest way round is the 
shortest way home,” and it is a proverb which finds ample illus- 
tration in the Temperance Reform. The men who originated that 
reform acted on it with signal success. The knewas well as any 
one that the entire suppression of the liquor traffic by law must 
ae an end to drinking and therefore to drunkenness. But they 

new too much of human nature, and especially of American hu- 
man nature, to think that proposal worth the making. They took 
up the slower but surer work of reclaiming the drunkards and 
of creating such a public opinion against the drinking habit, as 
would prevent the increase of the drinking class. It is not too 
much to say that this masculine method saved the American peo- 
ple from moral ruin. It also furnished the possibility for trying 
swifter and shallower methods of dealing with the evil, by creating 
a great class alive to the evils attending the traffic in intoxicants, 
but not always sober in its estimate of possibilities. 

For the last quarter of a century the Temperance Reform has 
lost ground rather than gained it, under all its “ outward shows of 
gain.” There has been a suspension of the use of those means 
which wrought such wonders in the thirty years 1825-1855, and a 
substitution of others which strike not at the root but at the bran- 
ches of the tree. From a masculine it has become a feminine move- 
ment, and St. George has sought a seat on the fence. This is the 
judgment of those whose recollections go back to the earlier days, 
when drunkards were reclaimed by tens of thousands, and the 

ledge was taken by hundreds of thousands. Dr. Theodore Cuy- 
er, the President of the National Temperance Society, says : 


“The Temperance Reform, which wrought such glorious results in its 
early days, has suffered fearfully by being drawn into the maelstrom of 
political agitation. Even General Assemblies and Church judicatories have 
surrendered their religious responsibilities in a clamor for making or enforcing 
civil laws. Societies for inculcating total abstinence have gone too much 
out of fashion. The pledge, which restrained so many from tampering with 
the temptation, has been almost given up. That noble organization, the 
‘Woman’s Christian Temperance Union,’ by meddling even a little with 
partisan politics, has driven many good women from its ranks, and gained 
less than nothing by the experiment. Moral action has brought to the 
Temperance Reform nearly all its victories ; political action has caused most 
of its disastrous defeats. Unless the good people of Iowa (for example) 
awaken to the necessity of preaching and teaching the fundamental prin- 
ciples of total abstinence, they will soon lose the power to maintain or to 
enforce any law for their protection from the saloon curse. When God’s 
people appeal from Christ to Cesar, and expect the civil magistrate to build 
all the dams against the floods of sin, they find that the fate of poor Johns- 
town is repeated.” 


The recent Temperance Congress in New York shows how 
little is t6 be hoped from the people who have taken this reform 
into their charge. There was no indication that they had taken to 
heart any of the lessons of their recent. defeats. The chance of 
bringing Nebraska into line as a Prohibition State was the one 
thing most of them thought worth talking of. There were no sug- 
gestions for a revival and extension of the plan of ‘‘ moral suasion.”’ 
The suggestion that intemperance might be attacked in an indirect 
way by work to improve the homes of the poor, and by providing 
them other places of social resort than the tavern, fell utterly flat. 
The one test of success the great majority recognized, was votes 
for the suppression of the saloon. If Dr. Lyman Beecher and his 
co-workers had risen from the dead to attend the Congress, they 
would have felt themselves utterly out of place in its deliberations, 
and must have sighed, with Dr. Cuyler, for the return of the time 
when something more potent than the sword of civil authority was 
relied upon for the correction of a debasing appetite. 

We therefore may look forward to a continuous waste of 
much of the finest moral capacity of our age in attemptiag im- 
possibilities in the line of Temperance Reform by legal prohibi- 
tion. Still more disheartening experiences of the inefficiency of 
that method when it is tried, and of the impossibility of securing it 
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a trial outside a few communities, are needed before the currents 
of reforming energy will turn in the right direction. In the mean- 
time moderate people will hold aloof, like St. George on the fence, 
to wait until the women and their allies acquire common sense by 
experience. B.. E.- . 








“JO” DAVEISS. 


A NOTABLE American who has been restored to notice by Mr. 

Adams’s “ History of Jefferson’s Administration ”’ is that pic- 
turesque Kentucky lawyer and leader, ‘‘ Jo” Daveiss. It was he 
who in November, 1806, began the legal assault:on Aaron Burr, by 
moving the U.S. District Court of Kentucky for an order to com- 
pel Burr to appear and answer to the charge of levying war against 
a nation with which the United States was at peace. He was then 
U. S. District Attorney, and his procedure was eminently fit. But 
the judge, Innis, was against him, the Administration, (Jefferson), 
gave him no support, the witnesses who could have proved his case 
disappeared or failed to say in court what they had been asserting 
outside, and Burr was represented by Henry Clay, and counten- 
anced by the community, (at Frankfort), and bore himself with his 
usual suave confidence. He was then on his way down the Ohio, 
on his famous expedition, and Daveiss proposed to nip the affair 
in the bud. . 

This Kentucky assailant of Burr is commemorated in four 
counties of the United States,—in Kentucky, Indiana, and Mis- 
souri, by counties named Daviess, and in Illinois by Jo Daviess 
county. The difference in spelling will be noticed, and in a re- 
cent review in a prominent New York journal, it was assumed 


that there was an error in Mr. Adams’s work, which uniformly 4 


prints the name Daveiss. The fact is that this was the way Major 
Daveiss spelled it himself, and it is so printed in the histories and 
annals of Kentucky,—Humphrey Marshall, Collins, and others, 
Collins expressly remarking on the fact that in giving his name to 
the county of that State, in 1815, the positions of the e and i were 
reversed, without authority; this being also done in the other 
States. 

Daveiss was a companion figure for Crockett. He used to 
shoulder his rifle, and walk from town to town, dressed in the 
ordinary garb of a Western hunter, to attend the sessions of the 
courts; in such a costume, indeed, he often appeared beiore the 
judge and jury. Yet he was the first lawyer from the West who 
ever appeared in the Supreme Court of the United States,—at 
Washington, in 1801 or 2,—and he won his case, taking at once a 
high rank in the legal lists of that day. He was then under thirty 
years old. It was perhaps a result of this visit to the capital, that 
he married Anne Marshall, the sister of the Chief-Justice. Of these 
Marshalls, who were the children of Colonel Thomas, of Oak Hill 
in Fauquier county, Virginia, and who gallantly helped Washing- 
ton at Brandywine, there were no less than fifteen, seven sons and 
eight daughters, all remarkable people. Chief-Justice John was 
the oldest, and the wife of Major Daveiss was the youngest. An- 
other sister, Mary Ann, (‘‘ Polly ’”’”), who was blind a large part of 
her life, married her first cousin, Humphrey Marshall, and taught 
him, it is said, to read ; afterward he fought a famous duel with 
Henry Clay, became a Senator of the United States, and wrote a 
history of Kentucky,—largely confined, it must be said, to ajusti- 
fication of his political career. 

The Daveiss family were from Virginia. The father, Joseph, 
and the mother, Jean, were respectively Irish and Scotch, as the 
tradition goes, though the probability is great that Daveiss is sim- 
ply a differently spelled form of Davis, and that Joseph was Welsh. 
They left Bedford county, Virginia, when their son, Joseph Ham- 
ilton, ‘‘ was about five years old,” and as he was born March 4, 


1774, this must have been in 1779, in the midst of the Revolution-. 


ary struggle. They were resolute and hardy people, for as they 
crossed the Cumberland river, the mother was thrown from her 
horse and had her arm broken, yet she paused only long 
enough to have it bound up, with the rude skill that her compan- 
ions possessed, remounted, and carried her child on the saddle be- 
fore her. The boy grew up near Danville in eastern Kentucky, 
and obtained a tolerable education. Studying law under George 
Nicholas, then esteemed the first lawyer of the State, he was a 
companion of Jesse Bledsoe, Felix Grundy, and others of promin- 
ence in their day, and showed abilities equal to any. He wasad- 
mitted to the bar in 1795 and in his first case vanquished his dis- 
tinguished preceptor, who was counsel for the opposite party. He 
had been at the ie but a year or two when John Adams appointed 
him District Attorney. 

Whether his forefathers were from Wild Wales or Green Erin, 
Daveiss was plainly a Celt in temperament. At eighteen he vol- 
unteered in the expedition under Major Alexander Adair against 
the Indians north of the Ohio, and narrowly escaped with his life 
from an adventure at Fort St. Clair, in which he rescued his horse 
from the very clutches of the Indians, and came back to his com- 








panions amid a shower of rifle balls. In 1799 he was a “second ” 
to John Rowan, in a duel, (in which the latter’s antagonist was 
killed) ,and afterward defended Rowan successfully in court. The 
episode of the Burr proceedings was doubtless the most conspicu- 
ous affair of his life, and all the accounts declare that he made a 
good fight, his speeches suffering nothing by comparison with 
those of Clay. Finally, he closed his career consistently, and se- 
cured his place in the annals of Kentucky. In 1809 he had fixed 
his home at Lexington, (having previously lived at Danville), and 
when the War of 1812 broke out he had a large practice. He was 
employed, the chronicler says, “in nearly every important case.” 
But when Harrison’s expedition against the Indians on the Wa- 
bash was organizing, in 1811, he offered himself as a volunteer. 
Harrison appointed him major of a mounted regiment,—the 
“ dragoons " of that day,—and at Tippecanoe, on the 11th of No- 
vember, he was fatally shot. He received his wound in a charge 
in the early morning, and lingered till midnight. Daveiss was 
nearly six feet in height, very active in his movements, a typical 
orator and leader of the Blue Grass Region. A lively and witty 
companion, he still was spoken of as grave and dignified in his 
manner, very courteous to those whom he esteemed, and quite the 
reverse to those he disliked. Among those he did not love was 
Thomas Jefferson, for he was a staunch Federalist, and was pro- 
foundly displeased with the course of the latter in regard to Burr, 
as may be learned from his pamphlet published in 1807, “ A View 
of the President’s Conduct Concerning the Conspiracy of 1806.” 








THE DECLINE OF THE BAR. 


b Paget even in its highest sense, is merely a declaration, by or- 

ganized authority, of the natural rights of mankind, arising 
out of their common conveniences and mutual necessities. It 
must, therefore, be elastic and adaptable to the new conditions 
that constantly arise in the rapid advance of the world, for upon 
its proper administration depend the stability and safety of soci- 
ety. Science and culture are intimately connected with it, and in 
the tone of the bar may be found an index to the temper of the 
times. The character and position of its members are, therefore, a 
matter of deep concern toall men. This is nowhere more true 
than under the conditions existing in this country. The growth 
of the profession, its numbers, and its influence upon our in- 
stitutions have been among the remarkable features of Ameri- 
can life. 

The learning, eloquence, and liberal culture of the Roman advo- 
cate have left their impress upon society everywhere ; and the mar- 
velous dignity and strength of their body of civil iaw, as digested 
by order of Justinian, have contributed to the character and im- 
provement of legal science in every part of Europe and America. 
So largely true is this that it has been well said that Rome reigns 
throughout the world by her reason, after having ceased to reign 
by her authority. 

This system, introduced into England with the Roman arms, 
even after the invader had been expelled by the Northern Bar- 
barians, was taught with the same zeal as on the continent. But 
a hostility sprang up between the law schools, and a national 
prejudice was encouraged against the code of the conquerors in 
favor of the common law. Despite this dislike, the obnoxious 
system, because of its deep wisdom, permeated the whole fabric of 
the English law. Bracton’s Treatise, the most noted juridical 
classic, in its construction follows the Institutes of Justinian, al- 
most word for word. The hate of the people for the system, how- 
ever, may have been the cause of their neglect of advocates. It 
is certain that while they displayed a constant anxiety to protect 
their rights, their legal procedure was disgraced by want of order, 
and judicial despotism. It was not until the fourteenth century 
that a statute was passed which provided that none but “ good 
and virtuous men, learned and of good fame,” should be admitted 
as attorneys. Such deputies, indeed, had been known, but were 
an unlicensed horde, without rights save such as might be granted 
by special grace. Even after the establishment of a bar, its privi- 
leges were very limited. Prisoners were denied the right of coun- 
sel when they denied the crime, and were often put to torture to 
compel them to confess. They could not testify in their own be- 
half, and until the time of Bloody Mary, they could not call wit- 
nesses to testify for them. Many of the evils of this system con- 
tinued until long after the colonization of America, and those who 
came here had evidently suffered under them at home, for they 
sent back those English barristers who attempted to practice their 
= among them. The results of this were that the old 

nglish practice was revived, and parties were required to try 
their own causes. After a time,. friends were called in to help 
them, and gradually a sort of unlicensed bar grew up, and those 
graduates of the inns of court who came from the Mother Country 
were admitted into this circle of attorneys. 

At the time of the Revolution, the profession numbered not 
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over seven hundred, but among these were found some of the most 
learned and capable men of the period, and the bar soon took a 
prominent part in the development of theresources of the new 
country. The necessities and informalities of the age obliterated 
the distinction between solicitor and barrister, and the attorneys 
assumed the duty of attending to legal business in every branch, 
from the demand for payment of a trifling debt, to argument before 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

In the organization and interpretation of the constitution of 
the central authority as well as those of the States ; in the perfect- 
ing of the legal status of the people, and in the control of social 
life, the legal profession was the’source of power by which public 
opinion was moulded and enforced. This was naturally so. There 
being no landed estates or gentry or titled class, the bar was looked 
upon as representing the culture of the country, and, in all affairs, 
it occupied a place of vast importance. In this infant state, yet to 
be hewn from the rough, with opportunities so vast that their like 
has never been known, there were thousands of questions arising, 
and a never-ceasing adjustment and advancement of ideas, upon 
which the legal mind was of all best fitted to decide. Under these 
conditions, the legal profession acquired habits of industry and 
careful thought, and became an organization of great dignity and 
weight. To mention it calls up a host of men who stood forth from 
their fellows as leaders in the army of progress that marched on 
to the marvelous material success of these later days. Of the 
twenty-two presidents, eighteen have been lawyers, and a majority 
of the Senators have come from that profession. So, in the House 
of Representatives, the controlling influence has been largely from 
the same class. 

Of the place of the bar in the history of this country there can 
be no question. How then have its standards stood the strain of 
the new tests to which they have been subjected ? 

In its best days it was purely a profession, without any of the 
alloys of trade. High thought, public welfare, and a strict com- 

liance with the rules of practice were found among these admin- 
istrators of justice. They looked upon themselves as part of the 
judicial system, as sworn officers, whose duty it was to render aid 
to the courts in interpreting the law, rather than in perverting it 
for the sake of a retainer. What change does the comparison of 
legal ethics show? It is certain that there was a time when many 
of the present practices would have been looked upon with dis- 
gust by the profession generally. The advertising of business in 
the public press; the soliciting of retainers; the encouraging of 
litigation for contingent interests in the result,—all these would 
have been considered beneath the dignity of practitioners. Yet 
they are now common. That the bar has fallen from its standard 
of fifty years ago is plain, and the greatest change has taken place 
since the War. The growth of vast mercantile fortunes has les- 
sened the importance of the bar as a factor of social life. When 
society was simpler in its tastes; when money was not worshiped 
as the great power, culture and intelligence were looked up to as 
the goal of success. Now, the inventor, the railroad manager, the 
manipulator of corporate securities or control, the shrewd finan- 
cier, are the leaders in the onward rush. Commerce and business 
are absorbing refinement and deep learning; and into this whirl- 
pool of moneyed interests the bar has been dragged. There being 
no distinction of attorney and barrister, the profession has been 
brought inte close contact with mercantile life. In the magnitude 
of the interests involved, contracts of sole employment by large 
corporations have become common, and, in numerous instances 
the law has been entirely deserted for the more material and prof- 
itable pursuits. So, too, in the competition of political life, the 
law has been sought out as a stepping-stone to preferment and 
public office, and men entirely unfitted for the profession have 
joined its ranks, animated by greed rather than devotion to the 
cause. 

Of late years, men of considerable ability at the bar have 
been known to employ runners, whose duty it is to interview the 
relatives of any one killed or injured by accident, and represent 
the superior ability of their employers. Almost with the coming 
of the doctor, numbers of these harpies stir up the weeping ones 
to legal war against the persons alleged to have done the injury. 
Years ago this would have been punished as a crime, but now, in 
some quarters, it is looked upon as legitimate business. No book 
agent could be more active in advertising his wares than are cer- 
tain men now practicing that profession that has been said to be 
the noblest that man can follow. 

In a system of representative government, where the State be- 
comes the sovereign, the power of society lies in the laws laid 
down by this collective body of the people. In the making and 
interpreting such rules, lawyers have ever played an important 
part. The legislatures are recruited from the profession, and their 
voice, both in the technical composition of the statutes and in 
their final passage, exercises a controlling influence. The ju- 
diciary are chosen from the same class, and together with the law- 








yers, constitute the machinery for the interpretation of these laws 
and the administration of justice. Upon this profession, then, 
more than any other, must depend the safety and good order of 
the free State. The lack of learning, culture, and high standards 
of thought at the bar will, of a certainty, be felt in all the institu- 
tions of life. 

The materialistic and low ethical tone that has grown so fast 
among us since the War, is making itself felt, not only in political 
and mercantile life, but in the profession. The thoughtful see in 
this fact a danger to American success, that is not the less deep 
that it is insidious and slow in its processes. The hope for the fu- 
ture lies in establishing a higher standard of ethics, not only at 
the bar, but in all departments of life. 

. SAMUEL WILLIAM COOPER. 








ORACLE. 


HE winds come to me 
Full of the wonderful things 
The trees have said, 
Still-standing 
On the spring-tinged hillside. 


They bear a burden of joys, 

Sweet utterless prayers, 

From the trees 

For a birth that warms their limbs. 
As a mother feels to her child, 
Loves it past love of the earth, 
Knows ’tis a dearer part 

Of herself— 

So say the trees to the winds 

Of the’tender green-skinned buds, 
Born of them, fed of them, loved of them! 


The winds bring songs of their own: 
Of a sweet-breathed god 

Who quickens his earth and erects 
Blossoms above her breast. 

Yet not alone that ye eat 

And not alone that ye love 

Doth he sprinkle leaves in the land: 
His wisdom flows in the green 

As the words flow out of men ; 

The woods are his large rescripts, 
And the flowers his song, 

His proverbs stand in the serried corn 
And wave in the sun-shot wheat! 


Who knoweth it, saith the wind, 
Shall find his scripture green, 
Hedges and leaning grass 
And leaves are the words he writeth. 
One import is in them all: 
Life, though it wither, dies not, 
For he is the breath of its mouth. 
HARRISON S. Morris. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


i gone was a time when Summer Opera was regarded as an 
anomaly. Philadelphia tradition ruled that music and the 
drama, as well as all combinations thereof, were cold weather en- 
joyments, and grand opera was mentally associated with snow 
storms and fur wraps and warm theatres. But happily we have 
changed all that ; we have learned that standard music, in a cool 
house, is not only practicable but that it affords one of the best 
possible entertainments for a sultry summer night. This was evi- 
dently the opinion of the good audiences that listened to “Mignon,” 
“‘Ernani,” and the “ Bohemian Girl” at the Grand Opera House 
last week, and of the still better audiences which have enjoyed 
the richer strains of “‘ Der Freischutz”’ during the current week. 
Herr Hinrich’s company deserves the good support it is receiving, 
and there is little doubt but that the city would sustain another 
troupe as good at one of the down-town theatres, whose occupa- 
tion for the nonce is gone. 
* * * 


THE organization of “‘ The Country Club” is a fresh evidence 
of the appreciation of such distinctively English ideas as are suited 
to our climate and social conditions. Indeed, it is inevitable that 
as travel becomes easier and the bonds of intercourse more close, 
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the English-speaking peoples will assimilate one another’s meth- 
ods and put into practice one another’s social theories, 

The selection of the old Duhring estate, near Bala, as a site 
for the new club, shows much discrimination on the part of the 
committee in charge of the matter. The mansion is fine and the 
surroundings picturesque, and the grounds, which are intersected 
by the Falls road, are in easy communication with Germantown 
and Bryn Mawr. It is understood that the membership will be 
limited to six hundred, of whom three hundred will be original 
subscribers at $500 each. ‘‘The Country Club” appears to be a 
more elaborate development of the elegant club accommodations 
connected with the new cricket grounds on Manheim street, Ger- 
mantown. There is room for both, and it will not be surprising if 
other suburban sections should imitate the example thus set. 

* * * 

THE meeting and banquet of the Hibernian Society, on Tues- 
day evening, are a reminder of the praiseworthy work in which 
this and similar organizations are engaged. To friendless people, 
arriving on a strange shore, without resources and perhaps know- 
ing not which way to turn, a society such as this, founded upon 
nationality and love of kindred, offers just the sort of aid required 
and offers it in the best way. And, from quite another standpoint, 
such organizations are beneficial to Americans, in that they act as 
an intermediary between us and those whose foreign birth and ed- 
ucation retard a rapid assimilation of our ideas. The society, it- 
self composed of naturalized citizens, takes the position of an in- 
terpreter, making our institutions known to foreigners who seek 
our shores, and bringing diverse nations into harmonious relation- 
ship. It is pleasant to note the continued prosperity of the So- 
ciety. 

* * * 

SoMEWHAT analogous to the Hibernian Society and the Sons 
of St. George, though of wider scope, is the National British- 
American Association, whose third annual convention has been 
held in this city during the current week. The number of dele- 
gates, and the widely separated sections which they represent, in- 
dicate that the Association has struck its roots deeply and firmly 
into the soil, and that its purposes are likely to be successfully at- 
tained. These purposes were explained at the public meeting 
held in the Common Council chamber on Wednesday evening. 
The Association disclaims any political bias, and, while one of its 
objects is to bring about the naturalization of Englishmen resident 
in the United States, this end will not be sought in the interest of 
any political party. The delegates were entertained on Thursday 
by the British American Club of Philadelphia. 


* * * 


Tuis (Saturday) afternoon will witness the annual regatta of 
the Schuylkill Navy, and although the small number of entries is 
unpromising, one or two of the races are likely to be well contested. 
This is especially true of the pair-oared shell race, won last year by 
the Undine boat, and to be rowed this season by the Undine, Phila- 
delphia, and College oarsmen. The senior four-oared shell and 
the eight-oared shell race will be tame affairs, as nobody has en- 
tered against the University crews and the latter will simply row 
over the course and claim the prizes,—a very easy but not exciting 
sort of victory. 

The Junior single shells (between Vesper and Iona men) and 
the double-scull shells (between Vesper, Crescent, and Pennsylva- 
nia) will probably prove interesting, and should the weather be 
fine, considerable crowds will no doubt be on hand to do the re- 
quired cheering. 

The Schuylkill is such an every-day affair with us that we do 
not appreciate its rare beauties and its peculiar facilities for oars- 
manship. 

* * * 

THE Commencement exercises at Swarthmore College this 
week were notable from the fact that a large class of graduates,— 
twenty-nine,—presented themselves for degrees. This represents, 
allowing for the losses in the several years of the course, from the 
Freshman to the Senior class, a college of nearly two hundred 
students, and towards this mark Swarthmore is now vigorously 
pressing. Though a “ coéducational ” institution, it has done par- 
ticularly well, lately, in the field of athletics, having carried off 
the cup in the recent contests of the six colleges of Eastern Penn- 
sylvanla, and it appears from this that the presence of the young 
women does not prevent the young men from holding a high rank 
in field sports. Another honor, lately won for the College, is the 
prize (second of the series of three) gained by one of the class now 
graduating, Miss Caroline R. Gaston, for her essay on ‘The Ap- 
plication of the American Policy of Protection to American Ship- 
ping engaged in International Commerce,’’—awarded by the Amer- 
can Protective Tariff League, upon the report of the Committee, 
Dr. Richard 'f. Ely, Hon. Nelson Dingley, and Messrs. W. W. 
Bates and A. Foster Higgins. 





PUBLIC OPINION. 
THE SENATE’S APPROVAL OF FREE COINAGE. 


HE vote of the Senate, Tuesday, in favor of the free coinage of 
silver, naturally excites earnest comment in all directions, 
and the expressions of leading journals of both parties are in some 
cases marked by unusual emphasis. The Philadelphia Press, in 
an article on Wednesday, says that “ the profit which the Govern- 
ment now gets for converting 80 cents’ worth of silver into legal 
tender dollars must hereafter, should the will of the Senate pre- 
vail, be surrendered to the mine owners and the bullion specula- 
tors. The idle mines of Nevada and Mexico can again be started 
up with profit, and swell to gigantic proportions the volume of 
United States currency. The discarded and idle silver of Europe 
will be able to find a ready and profitable market in the United 
States.” Proceeding, the Press says : 


“This action of the Senate has given the free coinage men in the House 
new courage, and a vigorous effort will be made in that body to indorse the 
action of the Senate and send a free silver coinage bill to the President. 
That he would promptly veto such a bill there cannot be the least shadow of 
doubt. Free coinage is contrary to all his professed convictions, and is espe- 
cially repugnant to the very level-headed and sagacious man whom he has 
made responsible for the financial management of the Administration. 
Nothing but a two-thirds majority overriding a veto can carry free coinage 
through this Congress. The silver men, large as is their majority, lack 
three votes of two-thirds in the Senate, while their vote in the House is pro- 
portionately much smaller. So this free coinage bill cannot mature into leg- 
islation in this Congress. 

“The Republican senators who helped to put free coinage into the sil- 
ver bill yesterday are only playing into the hands of the Democrats to in- 
jure their own party. It is, or ought to be, evident to them that its incor- 
poration in the bill can only invite a contest with the President, and delay, if 
not defeat, any silver legislation at this session. In every movement to viti- 
ate the currency, no matter what form it takes, the Democrats are all but 
solid in its support. Unfortunately, there are usually a Republican minority 
so thoroughly tainted with the soft money, cheap money, mean money her- 
esy that any suggestion to debase the currency, swell its volume, and de- 
crease its value meets their immediate and hearty concurrence. There are 
enough of these in the present Senate, when joined with the Senators from 
the silver States, who are silver men from interest, and with the Democrats, 
who are for an inferior currency by instinct and long contention, to give 
free coinage a temporary victory. We hope, however, for better things from 
the House.” 

Emphatic as are these expressions of the Press they are no 
more so than those of the New York Tribune. That journal 
apparently had no editor at the office on Tuesday evening, of 
authority sufficient to discuss action so important, so that its 
Wednesday’s issue did not refer to it. On Thursday, however, 
it said : 

“The vote of the Senate for a Free Coinage bill is a surprise, because it 
is such superlative folly. The very men who join with Democrats in this 
vote know that the bill cannot become a law, for the votes of thirty Repub- 
licans and three Democratic Senators more than suffice to sustain the Presi- 
dent in a veto, even if the House should pass the bill. Financially and 
industrially, therefore, the vote is sheer foolishness, since it throws away an 
opportunity to pass a measure that would do good, and incurs the risk of 
preventing any legislation whatever at this session on the money question. 

“Senator Edmunds hit the nail on the head when he spoke of the ir- 
responsible combination by which this measure was passed in the Senate. 
It is merely a temporary union of men who have no possible ground for 
acting together on political questions generally. The great majority of the 
Senate would not dare to vote for free coinage if they had the slightest notion 
that it would become a law. Mr. Edmunds referred with telling force to the 
absolute inactivity of a Democratic President and a Democratic House on 
this question for four long years, during which, as the vote now shows, the 
scanty Republican majority in the Senate could at any time have been broken 
and beaten had Democrats then been willing to assume for their party the 
responsibility of free silver coinage. 

“The Republicans who separated from their party on this issue also 
merit the term irresponsible in a peculiar manner. They are not the men 
who have made the history of the Republican party. They are not the men 
who have achieved its many victories. A sense of responsibility makes the 
real leaders of a great party prudent and conservative. But the restraint of 
such a sense of responsibility is irksome and scarcely endurable tosome men, 
who long to assert their independence when they feel sure that somebody 
else will save them from the consequences of their acts.” 

This sense of irresponsibility is shown by journals of the Op- 
position. The New York Times shows it most markedly. In- 
stead of arguing against Free Coinage, or condemning the almost 
unanimous vote of the Democrats for it, its remarks mainly refer 
to the mischief which may ensue to the Republicans, and evidently 
it is more desirous to “dish” them in a partisan sense, than to 
maintain a sound system of finance. It is especially pleased with 
the action of the 15 Republican Senators who voted for Mr. 
Plumb’s free coinage amendment, and says: 

“Every Senator engaged in it,—with the possible exception of Messrs. 
Cameron and Blair, who do not count for much,—is avowedly ready to sacri- 
fice the settled aud avowed purpose of the party. That fact cannot be de- 
nied. Buta party with a minority of its members ready to make an alli- 
ance with the enemy is in peril of its life, and that is the present position of 
the Republicans. What may follow is an interesting subject of inquiry. The 
one significant fact is that on this question the party is for the time broken 
up. 
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The Philadelphia Ledger regards the action of the Senate as 


‘‘a rivalry in recklessness for the catching of the popular vote,” ° 


speaking as if the Republican leaders of the body and a majority 
of the Republican Senators had joined in the attempt to outbid 
the Democrats,—which is not the case at all. It also says: 

“ Those financial charlatans, the old ‘Greenback’ leaders, the Grangers, 
and ‘ fiat money’ men, may congratulate themselves now that they have 
carried away captive into their camps nearly two-thirds of the Senate of the 
United States in their campaign for degrading the currency of the United 
States, at the risk of breaking up what is now, with reason, held to be the 
best currency inthe world. By demagogic tactics the Democrats have beaten 
the Republican Senators, and led them away captive. It is a rivalry in 
recklessness for the catching of the popular vote. If it were not for this, 
neither the Republican majority nor the Democratic minority of the Senate 
would think of passing such a bill, and least of the two would the Democrats 
dream of it, now upon the opening of their new campaign for the Presidency, 
with Grover Cleveland as their candidate—that same Grover Cleveland 
whose famous and incontrovertible letter on the silver question is diametri- 
cally opposed to the present policy and action of his party in the Senate and 
House of Representatives.” 

The New York Evening Post calls it “a truly bedlamite 
scheme ’”’ and points out that— 

“ The bill as passed by the Senate really goes much further than free coin- 
age. Free coinage means that any holder of silver bullion may deposit it at the 
mint to be coined for his private account. The Government is under no ob- 
ligations to pay immediately to the depositor of the bullion the number of 
dollars his deposit calls for, but usually does so because it has a surplus, and 
because the amouyts deposited are usually no greater than it can turn into 
coin within a short time, thus reimbursing itself. This bill, in section 5, 
requires the Secretary of the Treasury to issue paper certificates at once for 
all the bullion deposited, and another section makes the paper certificates 
legal tender for both public and private debts. A free coinage 
bill pure and simple would change the standard of value none the less surely 
and none the less in ultimate extent, but the change would be gradual, be- 
eause coinage takes time.” 

The New York Press “ cannot believe that the House will ac- 
cept this bill, and thus force the President to veto it,” and remarks 
that ‘‘a Republican President is not likely to give the finances of 
the country into the hands of the Democracy merely because a 
few extreme Republicans imagine they can gain a temporary ad- 
vantage for their States by joining with the Democrats.” 





REVIEWS. 


THE WorKs OF WALTER BAGEHOT, M. A., and Fellow of Univer- 
sity College, London. With Memoirs by R. H. Hutton. 
Now first published in full by the Travelers’ Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, Connecticut. Edited by Forrest Morgan. 
Five Volumes. Hartford: 1889. 

N one respect this book is unique. It is an advertisement of 
I an Insurance Company filling more than 2,700 pages. At the 
top of every even-numbered page we read “The Travelers’ In- 
surance Company’s Bagehot.” It thus marks a new departure in 
advertising. The principle of associating advertising with utility 
is not absolutely novel, but the articles thus employed heretofore 
have been of slight value and not lasting in character. But here 
we have it applied to a large book, containing the only collected 
and accurate edition of the works of an author already regarded 
as a classic, and one who appeals to more than one wide circle of 
readers by the character of his work. Whoever owns this edition 
of Bagehot will be reminded of the existence of the Travelers’ 
Company every time he opens the book, and the association will 
be a pleasant one, as this is the only shape in which Bagehot is ac- 
cessible to him, and the whole is a piece of book-making fully up 
to the higher average in typography and binding, and is sold to 
all buyers for five dollars. ; 

Walter Bagehot, as we have said already, begins to take rank 
as an English classic. He has not earned this position by giving the 
age’s ideas back to it, or even by reflecting the beliefs and preju- 
dices of the superior persons of his age. He was a born Ishmael- 
ite, with a keen delight in showing that the intellectual criticism 
of men,methods, and institutions is profoundly shallow ; that a vast 
deal is to be said for the fools and the Philistines, and that the 
things we most detest as the intolerable abuses of the past had a 
reason for their existence which we would find if we went deep 
enough. For this very reason he is a writer not for the fools and 
the Philistines,—not broadly a writer for the general public,—but 
a most wholesome and necessary corrective to the ‘‘idols”’ of the 
thinking classes. The literary critic, the political philosopher, 
and the political economist are those for whom he especially 
writes. In all these fields he has broken new ground, and made 
much of the writing which had been current, as good as impossi- 
ble to really thoughtful men. Mr. Morgan thinks his “ Physics 


and Politics” especially as epoch-making a book as was ‘“‘ The 
Origin of Species.” a 

Yet this Ishmaelite was no recluse, no theorist in search of 
paradox. 


He came of a county banking connection on both sides 





of the house. He himself succeeded his father as general mana- 
ger of the bank. His family were old-fashioned English Unita- 
rians, and that meant unenthusiastic hard-headedness. He got 
his education in the congenial atmosphere of University College, 
London, where dry intellect was more prized than at Oxford. 
Coming out of this atmosphere he took up society in the spirit of 
a pure biologist, with entire detachment from embarrassing sym- 
pathies. Long before Darwin applied it to biology he worked out 
the principle of the survival of the fittest in sociology. Hence 
his audacious defense of the Coup d’Etat, which he sent home 
from Paris in 1851, and whick grew out of his disgust with a re- 
public which could not maintain itself against the Napoleonic 
conspirators. Hence also the breadth of his interest in all intel- 
lectual topics,—mathematics, metaphysies, theology, economics, 
history, literature, the sciences of observation,—and in the repre- 
sentatives of the schools and parties which have done battle over 
them. And yet he approached all in the business temper, and 
handled them in a cool, practical, and even humorous way, which 
frequently masked the audacity of his paradoxes. And he stood 
so solidly on English feet, with it all, that he never rose above 
some of the crassest prejudices of his countrymen. The very 
man who told the English that their Political Economy was made 
for England, never worked himself clear of the notion that the 
elevation, the refinement, and even the spiritual perfection of a 
limited class, constituted the object to which divine wisdom sac- 
rifices the mass of mankind. In politics and in theology he was 
an aristocrat, with little sympathy for the masses of men, and far 
too honest to make any pretense of having more: 

The last seventeen years of his life Bagehot edited The Econ- 
omist, its founder and _ his father-in-law, James Wilson, having 
gone to India to take charge of organizing the finances after that 
country passed in 1858 from the East India Company to the 
Crown. To this more than to any abstract interest in such topics, 
we owe the ‘‘ Economic Studies,” ‘* Lombard Street,’ and “ The 
Depreciation of Silver.” In his earlier life, we learn from his 
friend and biographer, Mr. R. H. Hutton of The Spectator, he 
never had shown any marked preference for this side of sociology, 
in spite of his close familiarity with business. But in no other 
field has he made a deeper and more useful impression. His sev- 
enty-five pages on “ The Postulates of Political Economy,” (re- 
published in this country, separately, by Messrs. Putnam’s Sons), is 
an incomparable exposure of the narrowness of English teaching 
on the subject, in the light of historic sociology, and the finest or- 
ganon of economic method we know of. It points out the path 
which must be followed in the transition from the method of @ 
priori assumption to that of inductive investigation. Nothing 
can be more marked than the contrast of the intellectual temper 
of his writing to that of the ordinary economist; and it was be- 
cause he came into this field furnished with the methods and a 
rich harvest of the results of historical study that he did such 
good service to economic science. 

Mr. Morgan places his ‘“ Physics and Politics” above all his 
other writings, and next to it his book on “ The English Constitu- 
tion,” while he sees in the somewhat cynical ‘“‘ Letters on the Coup 
d’ Etat” a notable prophecy of these later achievements. There 
are many readers who will prefer the ‘ Literary Studies ” of the 
first and second volumes. They are his contributions to the Na- 
tional Review, which he and Hutton edited from its start in 1855 to 
its close in 1864. Those on Shelley, on Macaulay, and on Crabbe 
Robinson are certainly masterpieces, although Mr. Hutton per- 
haps is justified in complaining of the last as far too much in the 
manner of a naturalist recording a new species which has come 
under his observation. It certainly furnishes an amusing appen- 
dix to Robinson’s “‘ Diary,”—one of the most delightful of Eng- 
lish books. His exposition of the underlying defect of personality 
in Shelley, and his discussion of Macaulay’s failure to grow or ad- 
vance beyond the militant Whiggery of 1832, both show keen in- 
sight. More militant and more autobiographical also are the pa- 
pers on “ The First Edinburg Reviewers”; while that on Clough 
is the study of a personal and literary influence which affected his 
own modes of thought, tending here especially to a certain quiet- 
ism in politics and economy which is very different from the 
Laissez faire theory of the older economists. There are papers 
also on Shakespeare, Milton, Bishop Butler, Lady Wortley Mon- 
tagu, Cowper, Gibbon, Scott, Sterne, and Thackeray, Hartley 
Coleridge, Dickens, Beranger, and on Wordsworth, Tennyson, and 
Browning as parallel to the simple, the ornate, and the grotesque 
in the history of gothic architecture. 

The third volume is made up of brief studies of public men, 
from Bolingbroke to Disraeli, mostly written for The Economist. 
Guizot is the only foreigner in the list of eighteen. That of his 
father-in-law, James Wilson, is of the closest personal interest ; 
but we doubt if Mr. Bagehot would now say that Mr. Wilson’s 
optimistic predictions as to the benefits English agriculture would 
derive from the repeal of the Corn Laws have been justified by 
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the results. He admits that Mr. Wilson’s Indian Budget of 1860 
was calculated to discourage cotton-manufacturers in Bengal, by 
lowering the duty on cotton goods and raising that on yarn to 
the same figure,—the reverse of Mr. Mills’s proposal. 

Mr. Forrest Morgan has done his duty as an editor of Bage- 
hot’s works in no perfunctory style. He has corrected the text in 
innumerable places by verifying quotations, by correcting careless 
grammar, and by eliminating the blunders of bad proof-reading. 
He has had hard work, evidently, to keep his hands off the clumsy 
English of many of Bagehot’s sentences, but his sense of an edit- 
or’s duty has restrained kim. He has prefixed an admirable 
“Preface,” explaining his method of procedure, and his attitude 
toward his author’s views on several points. He also gives two 
memoirs of Bagehot by Mr. Hutton, one of them the Introduc- 
tion to the English edition of the ‘ Literary Studies,” and the 
other contributed to ‘The Dictionary of National Biography.” 
Mr. Morgan seems not to have known of a third, intermediate in 
date and in extent, which Mr. Hutton furnished to the Encyclope- 
dia Americana, Vol. I. (Philadelphia, 1884) which contains a few 
points not given in either of the others. z. 


THE CRIMINAL. By Havelock Ellis. (Contemporary Science Se- 
ries.) New York: Scribner & Welford. 

Very modestly Mr. Ellis states that this little book is not 
original,but “ represents a very large body of intelligent opinion in 
many countries.” It certainly embodies the most advanced con- 
victions of penologists, while it deals with a subject of vastly 
wider comprehension than is demanded simply by sympathy with 
convicts. The fascination that felonious people exercise over the 
public mind is exhibited by the extensive records of their doings 
supplied by daily journalism, and this curious interest is an inar- 
ticulate saying that the public feels itself implicated in some very 
realj way in criminal careers. But when once the criminal has 
passed into the gloom of the prison the public indifference to 
him becomes as phenomenal as was its former interest. And yet 
it is here, in confinement under surveillance, that he is first re- 
vealed to society and placed in a position where he can be made 
intelligible. 

Mr. Ellis’s book is an effort to make him intelligible, and his 
plan is that of advocating the study of “ criminal anthropology,” 
a name taken from that Congress which met in Paris during the 
late universal Exposition as the second “ International Congress 
of Criminal Anthropology.” It is a work of compilation, but it 
embraces the latest researches of students in morbid or abnormal 
social conduct. 

A comparatively recent way of investigating the criminal has 
come into wide practice chiefly in Italy, France, and Belgium, 
which may be called that of physical psychology. The size and 
shape of the head, the want of symmetry in the face, the charac- 
ter of the ear, muscular development, acuteness of the senses, pro- 
portion of limbs, parental antecedents, and all sorts of indications 
of aberration from a normal anatomy and physiology enter into 
this scheme of examination, and most ingenious are the dynam- 
ometers for testing the strength of each hand, the esthesiometers 
for measuring sensibility to pain, the osmometers for indicat- 
ing the strength of the sense of smell, the plethysmographs for 
discovering the relative amount of emotional excitement, and 
other contrivances for recording the functional physiology of crimi- 
nals. The leader of research in this line is Lombraso of Italy, fol- 
lowed by Garofalo and La Cassagne, with a goodly array of emi- 
nent scientists like Benedict of Germany, and Prinz of Belgium 
close behind. This is a truly modern method of criminal anthro- 
pology, and perhaps is of the kind best to awaken the mind of a 
materialistic age to the better opinions of students of such mat- 
ters. But, as Mr. Ellis observes, there is one defect in the method. 
In order to determine the aberration from a normal type which 
exists in the criminal, normal persons should be examined until 
the standard of health is established. Moreover, the term crimi- 
nal can only be used in a restricted sense,—that is, as applied to 
convicts. The study is carried onin prisons, But there are proba- 
bly as many persons more fortunate in the security of social rec- 
ognition, who commit anti-social offenses as bad asthose for which 
others are locked up, and yet go seatheless. Lord Brougham lost 
the great seal of England in a tavern orgy; Cardigan, who led the 
charge of the light brigade was one of the most brutal men in Eng- 
land; Bulwer-Lytton and Lord Byron’s mother were cruel and 
violent; there are lawyers in America who hire out tospeculators 
teaching them for fees how to rob investors without legal repro- 
bation. The physical abnormalities of the criminal might be 
much modified if the class were enlarged by the inspection of 
these personages, Yet the fact thatsome people escape the pen- 
alty of their offenses on account of their social position, shows 
that they are amenable to social influences, and, on Mr. Ellis’s 
theory of treatment, it is better to leave them where they are than 
outlaw and ruin them by imprisonment. The great mass of con- 
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victs are already arrayed against society, and form a type of char- 
acter that is steadily inrceasing in Europe und America, and they 
may fairly be taken by themselves. 

This physical method of investigation assumes that the crim- 
inal is abnormal, and would put his treatment upon that basis. It 
would reject the idea that he was a natural man like his fellows, 
who did wrong out of pure wilfulness and diabolism, and whether 
the theory be accepted or not, its influence tends to a far more 
efficient treatment of his class. It cannot be called amelioration 
of his hardships, since in some respects the treatment would be 
greatly prolonged and the surveillance more irksome ; and yet it 
does ameliorate so far as it is reformatory. 

With all Mr. Ellis’s learned investigations of the physical 
side of criminal character, it is to be noticed that when he comes 
to treatment, his diagnosis and his remedies are not at all different 
from the results reached by men who pursued none of these re- 
fined methods. He quotes from Davitt, Krapotkine, and Gautier, 
who were all convicts at one time,and uniformly supports their 
opinions, although they were not scientific anthropologists. He 
thoroughly approves of the Elmira reformatory and holds it up as 
the best penal institution in the world, although its warden, Mr. 
Brockway, has studied his subject only on its practical side, and 
but recently has physiological treatment become a settled part of 
the system used in that institution. 

Notwithstanding these demurrers to the physical methods of 
this book, two-thirds of it are a most interesting examination of 
criminals and prison discipline, set forth in lucid style, illustrated 
by facts, full of fine discrimination, and always humane, not in 
the sense of compassion but in the desire for the best good of so- 
ciety. The definition of crime is narrowed to anti-social offenses, 
even to the extent of saying that the deeds of the savage, which 
in a civilized society would be severely punished, are not criminal 
if they are in accord with the customs of the tribe. In this way 
immense emphasis is placed upon the relations of society to the 
criminal, as indeed it should be. For example, Mr. Ellis thinks 
that in imprisonment it is desirable to exclude the convict as much 
as possible from bis class because they confirm him in his lawless 
spirit, but he would open the prisons as much as possible to out- 
side influences, voluntarily tendered because these are normal 
and tend to restore him to sound social relations. The extrava- 
gance, imbecility, and injuriousness of our unscientific prisons 
are commented on almost with scornful energy. Their adminis- 
tration is purely mechanical, repressing everything that ought to 
be encouraged, and doing everything to weaken the prisoner’s 
self-control. They are “ infection-nests” of character; they pun- 
ish and destroy the sensitive natures that ought never to be in 
them and are pleasant retreats to hardened persons, The picture 
he draws df the management at Elmira shows an institution in 
which the convicts get a far higher and more efficient treatment 
than our common schools can give to two-thirds of the youth of 
the land, and the phenomenon may arise of lads breaking the 
law in order to gain admission there, The reformation Mr. Ellis 
most strongly urges is the indefinite sentence, with a treatment 
based on physiological considerations. 

The book is full of suggestions which cannot be noticed here, 
but are of high value, and it is unquestionably the best and cheap- 
est presentation of the best views on crimiuals and penology now 
available. D. O. K. 


A WINTER HOLIDAY IN SUMMER LANDS. By Julia Newell Jack- 

son. Chicago: A. C. McCiurg & Co. 1890. 

A little volume of “ impressions ” is now almost as common a 
result of a pleasure trip as water-color sketches or a roll of photo- 
graphs. Mrs. Jackson gives us here her “‘ impressions ” of a flying 
holiday trip to Cuba and Mexico. To flee away from the last 
sullen struggles of winter, and bathe in sunshine and feed upon 
tropical fruits, seems always to elate the spirit and prompt ex- 
hilarated nature to over-flow in ink as well as in conversation. 
Mrs. Jackson’s delight brims over very spontaneously and pleas- 
antly. Thestory is so simply and impretendingly told, with such 
evidence of good temper and enjoyment between the lines, that 
we feel as if we had met a pleasant acquaintance who had enter- 
tained us admirably foran afternoon. Mrs. Jackson, who is appar- 
ently the Herr Professor’s wife, has quick appreciation, and that 
power of being easily entertained by the littleincidents, and even 
the small misfortunes of travel, that is so indispensable to the 
enjoyment of a journey where fixed ideas of comfort are often 
rudely shaken. She mystifies her readers most successfully in 
describing a parting present she recieved on leaving Puebla. “ The 
evening before we are to leave, our friend Hileman calls, and with 
his pleasant face beaming with satisfaction, says to me: ‘I have 
brought vou a present,—a souvenir of Mexico. Ifyou will accept 
it you will give me much pleasure.’ Thereupon he brings in and 
presents his gift. It is—of all things—what? A small, dusky, 
frightened native! It isn’t a joke; neither is it a Spanish or an 
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Indian gift which you are expected to receive with effusion and 
omit to take away. What can I do with this startling donation ? 

: The little fellow certainly is not beautiful. I have 
yet to see an Indian that is. . However, Maximilian’s eyes 
are wonderful, the one exception to prove the rule; I have never 
seen another pair quite like them—large, full, dark as midnight, 
yet filled with a soft, grave, melancholy retrospection. - LRey 
are his one redeeming feature with, perhaps, the exception of his 
tiny, perfectly formed bare feet. His clothing—what there is of 
it—is shabby and ragged, but that is of little consequence, and may 
be improved. He sits silent and preternaturally solemn, not com- 
prehending a word of all that is spoken, until, in compassion, I 
take him to our rooms and make him as comfortable for the night 
as circumstances will permit, on the old sofa in our parlor.” We 
only discover after several days’ journeying, when our sympathies 
have been warmly excited for the little Mexican orphan with the 
lovely voice, that Max is a bird—‘‘a Mexican clairin, so named 
on account of his wonderful bugle-like notes.” 


Tue RaJAn’s HER. [Fiction.] Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 

Company. 1890. 

Esoteric Buddhism evidently holds out attractions to the 
novelist, who pines for the supernatural and wishes to introduce 
some spiritualistic machinery into his story, But we are inclined 
to offer some gratuitous advice to such an ambitious writer of 
fiction, and warn him that unless he possesses at least the power 
of a Bulwer he introduces theosophy at a great risk, and his book 
is likely to be thrown aside as unreadable. Real, old-fashioned 
ghosts we like; even blood-curdling apparitions—headless or 
otherwise—offer a congenial and enlivening change from what is 
prosaic and every-day. 

“He fixed on me a glance of woe 
Then vanished into air; 
I heard his clanking fetters go 

Right down the winding stair.” 
That is the ghost of our infancy, to avoid whom we have all 
hidden our heads under the bed-clothes many and many a time, 
and, we repeat, we are fond of him. But in Esoteric Buddhism, 
instead of being as ghosts should be, seen and not heard (except 
for a sigh and the clank of a fetter or so), the spirits are heard 
and not seen. They discourse endlessly on metaphysics; they 
have a high wish and intend to make the world better; they are, 
in fact, the worst kind of bores. Real flesh and blood bores one 
may run away from, shut the door upon; they sometimes go to 
sleep. From the spiritual visitant there is no possibility of es- 
cape; he is always present, watches one’s slumbers, wakes us 
from well-earned repose and preaches a sermon. He is as bad as 
the Cheshire cat in ‘*‘ Alice in Wonderland.” 

Thus the Rajah’s Heir, who inherits a rich Hindoo province 
and along with it the spirit of the former proprietor, which hence- 
forth directs his ways, urges, counsels, and constrains him, has, 
we consider, a very melancholy time. The author gives some 
lively pictures of India, and had he not introduced this super- 
natural machinery might have written an agreeable novel. As 
it is the effect is rather a jumble incomprehensible, except, pos- 
sibly, to believers in theosophy. 





OUTLINES OF JEWISH HISTORY FROM B. C. 586 To C. E. 1890. By 
Lady Magnus. Revised by M. Friedlander, Ph. D. Phila- 
delphia: The Jewish Publication Society of America. 1890. 
The Jewish Publication Society makes its bow to the public 

in a very creditable manner. The work before us is well printed, 
on good paper, and tastefully bound. We can also commend the 
selection of the material for this first publication. THE AMERICAN, 
in noticing the English edition of this book (July 2nd, 1887), said : 
‘* The work shows much care and research ; great movements are 
viewed with the eye of a philosophic historian, and altogether it 
would be difficult to find another book on this subject containing 
so much information.” A few slips were pointed out which have 
been corrected in the American edition. Besides this some im- 
portant additions have been made. Three chapters are added on 
the Jews in America which present, we believe, the first compre- 
hensive sketch of this subject thus far attempted. There is much 
in this story of the Jews in America to challenge the attention of 
the historian, possibly the most remarkable fact being the services 
rendered by Jews to the cause of American freedom. The other 
important additions are a series of valuable synchronistic tables 
prepared by Theodore Reinach, and a photograph of Schick’s 
model of the Temple, the most careful reconstruction of the 
temple ever made. 


The Queen of Denmark, it is said, has forwarded to the Tsar all the ac- 
counts of the cruel treatment of political prisoners in Siberia. According to 


the Berlin correspondent of the London Daily News, the Tsar has answered 
in a long letter that he would order a strict investigation into the cases men- 
tioned, and punish severely all excesses committed by officials. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


JAPANESE view of the Eastern question will be expounded 

in a volume entitled “‘ Japan and the Pacific,” which Fisher 

Unwin will shortly publish. The author is Manjiro Inagaki. 

With a history of the Eastern question it gives a comprehensive 
sketch of the commercial and political position of Japan. 

“ Northern Studies,” by Edmund Gosse, is the new volume in 
the “Camelot”? Series. Among the contents are essays on Hen- 
rik Ibsen’s poems and social dramas.——Lives of Robert Brown- 
ing and Lord Byron have just been added to the “ Great Writers ” 
Series. Sir Charles Wilson’s “ Clive ” is to be the next volume of 
the ‘“‘ English Men of Action ” Series. 

A volume is in press in England (W. Andrews, Hull), with the 
title ‘‘ Obsolete Punishments,” dealing with the ducking-stool, 
brands, stocks, etc. 

The autobiography of Sir Henry Parkes, Premier of New 
South Wales, has been placed for publication in the hands of Ke- 
gan Paul & Co. 

M. Renan is recovering from his long and painful attack of 
the gout. 

Ingersoll Lockwood, author of “ Little Baron Trump,” etc., 
has a new wonder-book in press with Lee & Shepard, entitled 
“Wonderful Deeds and Doings of Little Giant Boab.” 


A number of hitherto unpublished letters and treatises left by 
the philosopher, Ludwig Feurbach, will shortly be issued under 
the editorship of Professor Bolin. 

Count Tolstoi has contributed to the Universal Review a reply 
to the criticisms made upon his book, “ The Kreutzer Sonata,” 
defending the morality of the book, and reaffirming the views of 
marriage therein set forth, with allied opinions upon what he con- 
siders the true Christian life. 

A work is about to be published in London by Mr. Clarmont 
Daniell, called ‘The Industrial Competition of Asia,” meaning 
especially the currency, trade, and finances of India, and their re- 
lations to British interests. 

Mr. Ripley Hitchcock, for some time art critic of the New 
York Tribune, has resigned that position to become the literary 
adviser of the Messrs. Appleton. 

Besides the late Bishop Lightfoot’s volume of ‘‘ Durham Ser- 
mons,” just ready, another volume is promised under the title 
“Auckland Sermons.” 

The memoirs of ex-Empress Eugenie will not be published in 
the immediate future as has been stated, but only after her death. 
The record extends from the year 1859. The ex-Empress works 
at the book industriously whenever her health permits the exertion. 


The title of W. E. Norris’s new novel, which may be expected 
shortly, is “‘ The Baffled Conspirators.” 

Senator Evarts, Chairman of the Committee on Library, has 
reported to the Senate from that committee a bill appropriating 
$20,000 to purchase for the Government the papers and corres- 
pondence of Thomas Jefferson, now in the possession of his de- 
scendants. 

The London St. James’s Gazette says that a complete set of the 
proofs of Mr. Henry M. Stanley’s forthcoming work ‘“ The Dark- 
est Africa,” were obtained in a mysterious manner by some person 
who offered copies to one English paper and to two papers pub- 
lished in the Colonies. The copies were accepted by the papers, 
but the publication of the matter was thwarted by the issue of a 
circular by the house which is to publish the book warning any 
person against publishing the oak, and notifying any one who 
did so that he would be held responsible. 

A history of the Boston Public Library is to be written by 
William W. Greenough, who was for many years president of the 
board of trustees of that institution. 

The story to the effect that a number of wealthy French Jews 
wish to buy the Vatican copy of the Hebrew Bible from the Pope 
the London Publishers’ Circular thinks is quite accurate. The sum 
offered is £40,000. It is considered doubtful whether the Pope 
could legally dispose of the treasure. 

Mr. George E. Brett, whose retirement on account of ill- 
health from the management of the American Agency of Mac- 
a & Co. was recently announced, died in New York this 
week. 

Mr. R. W. Lowe is preparing the volume which will come 
next in the “Eminent Actors’ Series. The subject will be 
“Thomas Betterton.” 

Mrs, A. D. T, Whitney will publish in the autumn, through 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., a story called ‘* Ascutney Street.” 


William Morris and Belford Bax are prepariag a comprehen- 
sive ‘‘ History of Socialism.” 
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Peter Paul & Brother, Buffalo, will publish shortly a book en- 
titled “‘ Voice Culture and Vocal Expression,” by Prof. I. N. and 
Mrs. H. C. Beers. 

Mr. William H. Goodyear will shortly undertake the publica- 
tion of a ‘Grammar of the Lotus.” The publication will be in 
atlas form, including illustrations of about 2,500 details and ob- 
jects. The costs of publication are subsidized by an English gen- 
tleman named Haworth, who has no personal acquaintance with 
Mr. Goodyear. Mr. Haworth’s interest and support have been 
secured by the mediation and influence of Miss Amelia B. Ed- 
wards, 

Estes and Lauriat announce “the most superb and unique 
style of gift-book ever attempted in the history of American pub- 
lishing,” —‘* The Eve of St. Agnes Illuminated Missal.” The claim 
made is an extensive one in view of various things which native 
publishers have done. Rather more moderation may perhaps be 
found to have been desirable. 

James Russell Lowell is steadily regaining his health, but he 
is not likely to go to England this year. 

William R. Jenkins, the well-known New York publisher, died 
on Monday, aged 43. He made specialties of French works and 
books on veterinary subjects. 

Poet Lore for June has leading articles on “ Marston’s Shakes- 

earianisms,” by L. M. Griffiths ; “ Browning’s Form,” by Francis 
oward Williams, besides a variety of readable departmental mat- 
ter and literary news. 





PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
HE “ complete novel ”’ in Lippincott’s Magazine for July, is con- 


tributed by Oscar Wilde, and is spoken of as his first work of 
this sort. Its title is ‘‘ The Picture of Dorian Gray.” 


Mrs. Lee C. Harby, who contributes to Harper’s Magazine for 
July an interesting article on ‘“‘ Texan Types and Contrasts,’’ is a 
native of Charleston, S. C., and has spent several years in Texas. 
She was for a long time a contributor to the newspapers of Galves- 
ton, from which she began to write for Northern magazines and 
papers. 


An article on the South of France,—Avignon, Nimes, Arles, 
etc.,—entitled “‘ A Provencal Pilgrimage,” begins in the July Cen- 
tury. The writer is Miss Harriet W. Preston, translator of“ Mir- 
éio,” the Provencal poem by Mistral, and a close student of the 
interesting life and literature of that region. The text is accom- 
panied by a number of Pennell’s sketches. 


The July number of the Popular Science Monthly will have the 
ninth of ex-President White’s papers on the “Warfare of Science.” 
Its subject is ‘The Antiquity of Man and Prehistoric Archzol- 
ogy,” and it tells how, step by step, “‘ thunder-stones ” or “ heaven- 
axes ”’ came to be recognized as flint implements of human make, 
and how their discovery together with bones of menand of ex- 
tinct animals in the drift established the very early appearance of 
man upon the earth. 


ART NOTES. 


HE first number of the American Etcher, whose proposed issue 
by Messrs. George F. Kelly & Co., New York, we mentioned 
a fortnight ago, has now appeared. In form it is a large quarto, 
giving eight pages of letter-press, and as a supplement enclosed, a 
fine etching on Japan paper, ina mat. The reading matter in this 
number is by Frederick Keppel, and is placed under the caption 
‘““What Etchings Are,” his notes on the subject being a plain ex- 
planation, from the beginning upward, of the processes of the 
etcher. They were originally prepared, he explains, “ for two 
young people who love pictures, but who have as yet everything 
to learn about them,” and while the details he gives may be unnec- 
essarily elementary for many connoisseurs who will take up this 
handsome magazine, they are very well presented as the outset of 
the studies which it proposes to enter upon. Mr. Keppel describes 
how an etching is made, how it is printed, what “ dry-point ” 
work is, what the etching is printed upon, and the mysteries of 
“proofs”? and ‘“‘states.”” Following these notes, which take up 
six pages, there are articles on General Art,and on Art in Chicago. 
The etching in this number is an admirable piece of work,—a 
young woman and a dog returning home on a stormy morning, 
the dog looking up confidently to his mistress, the latter bestow- 
ing on him a look of kindly interest. The subject itself is charm- 
ing, and the etching is done with thoroughly good effect. Such 
a supplementis itself of far more value than the price of the maga- 
zine, 75 cents a number; $6 a year. (New York: George F. 
Kelly & Co., 31 Union Square.) 
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What strange perverseness influences the Senate Committee 
in regard to the duty on works of art is hard to understand. 
The Tariff bill, as it came from the House, repealed the present 
30 per cent. duty on paintings, statuary, etc., but the Finance 
Committee, among its other changes, proposes to restore this to 
the schedules. There can be, we think, not one good reason 
advanced for this action. The money collected on valuable works 
of art coming into this country is purely “ for revenue,” and comes 
out of the pocket of our own people. It protects nobody and no- 
thing on this side; it does not either help our artists to greater 
talent or secure them orders for their work. Paintings and 
statuary are not the product of industry : they are the expressions 
of the mind, not of the hands. We lay a duty on books, it is true, 
but this refers not to the brain product of the writer, but to the 
handiwork of the printer, stereotyper, and binder. These crafts- 
men have put the thoughts of the author into a mechanical casket, 
and upon this the duty lies. 

It would not have been so surprising if the House of Repre- 
sentatives had retained the duty on art. But we had expected 
better things of the Senate’s culture. 





The Art Club has printed in pamphlet Mr. L. W. Miller’s ad- 
mirable address on “ The Claims of Industrial Art in Modern Ed- 
ucation,” delivered at the Club, February 7th last. While Mr. 
Miller is one of the most competent persons in the country to 
discuss this important subject, it is true, further, that he has suc- 
ceeded in this address in presenting the important facts relating 
to it with great clearness and force. 





The Parisian picture collectors appear to have rallied in de- 
fense of their works of art. A despatch from Paris on Saturday 
last says: ‘‘ The pictures owned by the late M. Crabbe, a Belgian 
Senator, which were sold in this city Thursday, brought unprece- 
dented prices. Mr. Morris K. Jesup and Mr. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, representing the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art; 
Mr. Hutchinson, President of the Chicago Art Museum; Mr. 
William C. Whitney, and a number of the most prominent Amer- 
ican art dealers were either present or were represented by agents. 
The French buyers outbid the Americans. Although the sale was 
the most important since the sale of the Secrétan collection, 
scarcely a single canvas is going to America.” 

W. M. Rossetti concludes in the July number of the Magazine 
of Art his series of papers on “ Portraits of Robert Browning.” 
He gives eight poriraits of the poet, including a quite familiar 
painting by R. Lehmann, made in 1879, and a photograph of the 
poet and his son lounging against the marble pillars of the Paiazzo 
Rezzonico, by the side of a canal in Venice, taken by Miss Barclay 
in November, 1889. There were apparently four pictures of 
Browning made in that year. The other article of importance is 
that by Mr. M. H. Spielmann on “Current Art at the Royal 
Academy,” illustrated by a number of engravings of the pictures 
shown at the Spring exhibition. Included in these there are two 
full-page pictures: onea portrait of the late Sir Moses Montefiore, 
the other of E. J. Poynter’s ‘On the Temple Steps.’’ The frontis- 
piece of the number is an etching, by Eugéne Gaugean, of a paint- 
ing by Eugéne Lambert, ‘ A Study of Cats.” M. Lambert isa 
French artist who is famous for his pictures of the cat: he has 
done for them as much as Mr. Landseer for the dog. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

— American Philosophical Society issues together three num- 

bers of its Proceedings. Two of these relate to recent spe- 
cial meetings of the Society, the first to the exercises at the Cen- 
tennial Anniversary of the death of Benjamin Franklin, April 17, 
1890; the second to the Commemoration Exercises of the ‘ Cen- 
tennial Anniversary of the American Philosophical Society’s Oc- 
cupation of its Present Hall,” held November 21, 1889. With the 
latter are published the laws aud regulations of the Society, a list 
of officers and councillors from 1769 to 1890, a list of surviving 
members, a list of members from the foundation of the Society, 
and a catalogue of the exchanges and presentations of books, pe- 
riodicals, etc. The third number (132) contains the proceedings 
of meetings for January to June, 1890, These contain obituary 
notices of Charles Albert Ashburner, Lesquereux the botanist, 
Franklin B. Gowen, and Henry Simmons Frieze. The article of 
greatest length in this volume is one by Prof. John A. Ryder of 
the University of Pennsylvania, on the “ Origin of Sex through 
Cumulative Integration, and the Relation of Sexuality to the 
Genesis of Species.” 





Some interesting experiments upon the nature and origin of 
the light emitted by the fire-fly have lately been made by Prof. 
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S. P. Langley. From the spectroscope he finds the light to be of 
exceedingly narrow range of refrangibility. The heat given out 
is scarcely appreciable, being less than one-half of one per cent. of 
that produced by an equal amount of light from a candle or other 
common illuminants. ‘hat the light is a chemical product would 
seem to be established by the fact that it decreases by products 
which check combustion (e. g. nitrogen) and increases by products 
which aid combustion (oxygen), and that the product of the pro- 
cess is apparently carbon dioxide. The subject of the origin of 
** phosphorescent ” lights is one that may develop very interesting 
features, for as graphically stated by Prof. Oliver J. Lodge, if the 
secret of the fire-fly were known, a boy turning a crank might be 
able to furnish the energy necessary to light an entire electric cir- 
cuit. From this standpoint Prof. Lodge regards the waste of en- 
ergy in the machinery of electric light making now in use, as 
enormous, 





In the forthcoming report of the United States Scientific Ex- 
pedition to the west coast of Africa, the U.S. Hydrographic Office 
proposes to include a set of daily weather maps of the South Ac- 
lantic Ocean, comprising the area between latitude 70° north and 
60° south. Data for weather maps were collected during the en- 
tire cruise of the Pensacola, from October 1, 1889, to May 31, 1890, 
and these will form the basis of the proposed maps. The Hydro- 
graphic Office wishes to begin the publication of a Pilot Chart for 
the South Atlautic on the same plan as the present Pilot Chart of 
the North Atlantic Ocean, and desires the codperation of naviga- 
tors and observers near the coast in the collection of statistics. 





The last issue of the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences completes the list of fossils which were found by the 
author, Mr. Lewis Woolman, during the progress of the boring of 
four artesian wells at Atlantic Citv. These wells were sunk to 
the depths of 1,150, 325, 1,400, and 560 feet, and from each speci- 
mens of earth were preserved which will furnish materials for a 
cross-section of the State at this point. Thestrata passed through 
were exceptionally rich in microscopic marine forms, 149 species 
distributed among 49 genera having been determined, Beneath 
the diatomaceous clays occurred a series of fossiliferous beds, 
which, as determined by Prof. Heilprin, yielded 82 specimens of 
mollusks, a few varieties of coral, and a bone belonging to an 
animal of the crocodilian order. The results of the examination 
indicate a greater thickness for the Miocene deposits of the south- 
ern part of the State than bas been generally held by geologists, 
and also consequently increases the heretofore estimated dip of 
the underlying (Cretaceous and Eocene) beds of this section of 
the State. 





We may mention as noteworthy articles in the May number 
of the American Naturalist, ‘‘The Homologies of the Fins of 
Fishes,”’ by Prof. E. D. Cope, a discussion of the relations of fins 
to the legs of higher vertebrates, and the primitive forms from 
which fins have been developed. As stated by Mivart and gener- 
ally accepted by others, the primitive forms of the paired fins 
were longitudinal cartilaginous folds, which from external causes 
acting on the animal organism, have reached their present various 
development. The paper is illustrated by five plates, four of 
which are from a memoir of Prof. J. A. Ryder upon a related sub- 
ject. “A Zodlogical Reconnaissance in Grand Manan,” by J. 
Walter Fewkes, is an account of a collecting tour to the island of 
that name on the coast of Maine near the entrance to the Bay of 
Fundy. “Erosive Agents in the Arid Regions” (western United 
States), by R. 8S. Tarr, call attention to the peculiar conditions 
of rainfall in that region as causing active erosion. For fully nine 
months no rain falls on the arid belt ; for three months sudden 
excessive rains (“‘ cloud-bursts ”) are common, and in regions of 
incomplete drainage, ravines are formed which with the perma- 
nent streams, discharge floods of muddy water into the rivers. 
In one of the ravines, ‘ water completely filling it was seen to 
pass by for a half-hour, then the water diminished to a trickling 
stream, and in less than an hour no water was flowing.” 





We learn from the same journal that the scientific men of In- 
diana are making active preparations for the meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, to be held 
at Indianapolis in the coming summer. The first meeting of the 
Association was held in the same city in 1871. It is said that In- 
diana includes within its borders more original workers in science 
than any other State west of the Alleghany Mountains, 





The meteorological observations of Emin Pasha, extending 
over a period of seven years and ten months, during the time 
from 1881 to 1890, are about to be published. One period of ob- 
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servation, from March 1 to December 4, 1889, represents the march 
with Stanley to the coast. On the latter date Emin Pasha met 
with the serious accident, but so great was his desire to continue 
the register, that he resumed on January 5, 1890, while in the hos- 
pital at Bagamoyo. ‘The records are said to have been kept with 
great care, and they will make, it is thought, a very important ad- 
dition to the climatology of interior tropical Africa. 


DU CHAILLU’S AFRICAN EXPLORATION. 
Paul B. Du Chaillu, in The Fortnightly Review. 
f\HE Great Forest of Equatorial Africa, after having faded away 
from public attention for a quarter of a century, has once 
more come to the front as a subject of the most widespread inter- 
est, in consequence of the heroic exploits of Mr, Stanley and of his 
followers, 

I have been invited to give in the pages of the Fortnightly Re- 
view some of my experiences of this extraordinary region at the 
time when I, the first white man who had ever penetrated its 
recesses, journeyed thither, and I do so with the more readiness 
in that my methods of exploration were, from the necessity of the 
case, entirely different from those of Mr, Stanley, and that my 
experiences consequently represent in some respects a different 
aspect of the manysided problem from that which he gives us. 

I cannot but allude—though it be but a passing allusion—to the 
bitter storm of incredulity and opposition which my narrative at 
that time called forth in some quarters—the cannibals, the dwarfs, 
the mountains, the gorillas, the very forest itself, were ridiculed 
as fictions, or even worse, of my own imagination. [ felt all this 
very keenly atthe time, and but for the staunchness and kind- 
ness of the many frieuds who stood by me, and encouraged me 
through evil report and good report, I could not have faced it, and 
was content to reflect that the truth in the long run must prevail. 

My experiences differed from those of Mr. Stanley chiefly in 
these respects, I was traveling alone, at my leisure, and at my 
own expense, accompanied only by native porters, who carried 
my stock of necessaries and my collections. I had no very large 
company to feed, and no immense stores of valuables to transport 
and to protect. I learned sufficient of the languages and dialects 
of the region to enable me to make friends with the natives among 
whom I resided. I was passed on from tribe to tribe as a friend, 
learning their customs, aund—so far as was possible for a civilized 
man—living their life. I soon found that it was useless for me to 
attempt to force a way through the impenetrable jungle, and that 
in order to make progress it was necessary to follow the intricate 
and labyrinthine native tracks from village to village, and to 
abandon all hope of traveling in astraight line from point to point. 

Mr. Stanley, on the other hand, at the head of what was 
practically a small army, “ tied to time,” and hampered by the 
responsibilities of feeding his numerous followers, of transporting 
his valuable stores, and, above all, of fulfilling within a limited 
time his all-important mission, was compelled to force his way 
through obstacles which would have baffled a less strong man in 
a few days. 

Once only during my explorations did I wish that I had a 
strong party, for then, when there was no other alternative, I 
would have made my way by force. While in the country of the 
dwarfs, the gun of one of my seven followers went off accidentally, 
and killed one man and the sister of the queen, and the natives 
naturally interpreted this as an attack, and retaliated so fiercely 
that we all, including myself, were wounded, and obliged to 
beat a retreat. 

This vast difference in circumstances must of necessity be re- 
flected in our reports on the country, but I think the comparison 
renders all the more striking the fact that Mr. Stanley has con- 
firmed in all its main features, so far as the scenes of our expedi- 
tions coincided, my narrative of twenty-five years ago. 

I will, without further preface, proceed to give some account 
of this great central African forest. 

As the mariner approaches the western coast of Africa above 
the river Campo, situated 2° north of the equator, and sails south- 
ward along the land as far as the Gaboon estuary or river, the 
southern shores of which run in a parallel line with the equator 
and only a few miles north of it, he beholds all the way, reaching 
down to the water’s edge, a dense unbroken forest, and far inland, 
several mountain ranges covered with trees to their very top. 
These mountains are known under the name of Sierra del Crystal. 
They are gradually lost to sight as one nears the Gaboon. 

This immense wooded country, in which I passed several 
years (1856-1859) when but a lad, and which I again visited in 
1863-65, forms the outskirts of the gigantic equatorial forest which 
I was the first to explore and which has been entered, and in part 
traversed further inland by the heroic Stanley. The outer or 
western limit of this belt of forest-clad region is the very sea itself, 
for the roots of its trees spread to the beach. 
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A grand and magnificent sight greets the traveler as he finds 
himself in this woody wilderness. I was awed by the majesty of 
the scene and lost in admiration of the wonderful vegetation which 
is exhibited. 

The silence of this forest, as one travels through it, is some- 
times appalling. Mile after mile is traversed without even hearing 
the chatter of a monkey, the shrill cry of a parrot, the footstep of 
a gazelle or antelope. The falling of a leaf, the murmur of some 
hidden rivulet, the humming of insects, and here and there the 
solitary note of a bird, only come to give life, and bring relief in 
the gloom of the vast solitude that surrounds you. The feeling 
which seizes you as you move along in the silent path is un- 
describable. 

Once in a while the silence is broken by the heavy footstep of 
the elephant, the grunt of some wild bour, or the light footsteps 
of some other wild animals. Gigantic trees, rising to a height of 
two or three hundred feet, and even more, tower over this sea of 
everlasting foliage like giants of the forest, ready to give the first 
warning of the coming tornado or tempest which is to break the 
tranquillity of their domain. Under these enormous trees other 
trees of less size grow. under these again others still smaller, of 
all sizes and shapes, and finally a thick jungle. What a jungle it 
is! Often the eye tries in vain to pierce through it evena yard 
ortwo. Lianas, like gigantic snakes, stretch in profusion from 
tree to tree, and twine themselves round the stems, or hang from 
their branches; thorny creepers, malacca-like canes, with their 
hook-like thorns resting on the edge of the leaves; grass with 
edges as sharp as razorscling to your clothes, or cut deep into 
the flesh if they chance to touch any exposed parts; or at times 
pineapples run wild are seen by the ten thousand—or aloes— 
while on the bark of trees hang in large festoons vast masses of 
orchids. 

Trees covered with flowers, often of brilliant color and beauti- 
ful shape, relieve at certain seasons of the year the monotony of 
the dark green. Other trees and plants bear a bountiful crop of 
nuts, fruits, and berries of various sizes, colors, and shapes. The 
number of these fruit-bearing trees is very great; one of them 
specially presents a most beautiful sight when bearing ; from its 
trunk hang large bunches of olive-shape fruits of the most gorgeous 
red color, delicious to eat, though somewhat acid. 

Ebony, bar wood, and the india rubber vine are found in 
abundance, specially the india rubber ; but unfortunately the latter 
is becoming rarer every day, owing to the reckless waste which 
takes place intapping them. The native, in fact, says to himself: 
“Tf I do not take all I can, another will do it ;” the vine dies from 
exhaustion. Ivory, beeswax, a little gum copal, bar wood, ebony, 
a little palm oil, are the natural products found. 

South of the equator the monotony of the forest is broken 
along the sea-shore, and sometimes inland, by open prairies, till 
they again give place to the vast unbrokenjungle. Several rivers 
water the land ; their banks by the sea-shore are low and swampy, 
and covered with mangrove trees as far as the brackish water goes. 

I said in Equatorial Africa: 

“The explorer finds here a region so densely wooded that the whole 
country may be described as an impenetrable jungle, through which man 
pushes on only by hewing his way with the axe. The forests, which have 
been resting for ages in their gloomy solitude, seem unfavorable for the 
increase of beasts which are their chief denizens.” 

I wrote also: 

“Some of the slaves of the Apingi are brought from a distance to the 
eastward, which they counted as twenty days’ journey, and they invariably 
protested that the mountains in sight from their present home continued in 
an uninterrupted chain far beyond their own country.” 

I thought it probable that the impenetrable forests of this 
mountain range and its savage inhabitants formed an insurmount- 
able barrier to the victorious southward advance of Mohammedan 
conquerors. South of the equator, at any rate in West Africa, 
they never penetrated. 

Hunger and starvation were continually before me, but when 
young and enthusiastic these privations count for little. I had to 
feed on nuts and berries often for a long time together—once for 
eleven days—and the starvation ended by eating part of a leopard 
I had shot. Here I may observe that we had to depend for our 
food on our guns, and the natural products of the forest. I carried 
no supplies of European provisions with me, but lived as the 
natives do from hand to mouth, for porters to carry provisions 
were generally not obtainable. Besidesstarvation there was often 
a still greater impediment to my advance. I had more than fifty 
attacks of fever, taking more than fourteen ounces of quinine 
besides arsenic, to cure myself, and many atime I lay in the forest 
helpless under a tree with but a kind Providence watching over 
me. When well again, all the past starvation, diseases, hardship, 
home-sickness, were forgotten—the African forest and its hidden 
treasure of natural history not yet discovered were once more 
smiling before me. 





CURRENT EXCERPTS. 
A PLEA FOR THE IDEAL METHOD. 
Prof. A. 8. Hardy, in Andover Review. 

ONE never sees all that is. The philosopher, the poet, the 
moralist, the practical man, will draw up for us different accounts 
of the same phenomenon without exhausting the facts or their 
reach. Nature is an ocean from which each fills his tiny cup with 
what he may. The liberty of the artist is his power of choice. 
Its exercise charms us because we seem to see in his work a 
product, not of nature, but of that mind to which we refer nature. 
To set a bound to this idealizing process is to set bounds to our 
hopes, our aims, and desires. We persist in living in to-morrow, 
though to-morrow never comes ; our desire is for the beauty nature 
never attains ; our aim is the sum of truth whose fragmentary and 
often contradictory manifestations cannot detain us. To decry 
the process because it sometimes leads us astray is to decry our 
noblest instincts. The artist can get no further from his models 
than the scientist from his facts. Wandering too far in the region 
of fancy or speculation, we feel the tug of humanity and nature 
to which we are tethered. Far more dangerous than the pursuit 
of ideals is the conversion of great works of art into models for 
imitation. Nature only can furnish models. To paint, to chisel, 
to write, as the masters did, we must observe as they did, as well 
as possess their idealizing genius; and no genius, however great, 
can wrest a human being from his commonplace life, and make 
him a symbol of the race, putting into his eye the hopes and fears 
of humanity, and into his mouth its universal cry, by the study 
of masterpieces. It is their function to fertilize the imagination— 
“ Originality,” said Goethe, “ challenges originality” —to stimu- 
late our own powers of observation, to quicken our perception of 
the truth and beauty of nature, to widen the range of our vision. 
We can not achieve them by imitating them. To study them ex- 
clusively is to fix our eyes upon the sun instead of the world which 
it reveals. It is out of this false worship of chef d’euvres that 
grow those systems of rules which are so many swaddling-clothes 
to the efforts of creative genius; which, so far from emancipating 
the artist from the limitation of the real, shut him out from the 
world of marvelous variety where is all his material. 





DE QUINCEY’S CRITICISM OF POETRY. 
George Saintsbury, in Macmillan’s Magazine. 

I pouBT very much, though the doubt may seem horribly 
heretical to some people, whether De Quincey really cared much 
for poetry as poetry. He liked philosophical poets—Milton, 
Wordsworth, Shakespeare, (inasmuch as Shakespeare was as he 
saw the greatest of philosophical poets), Pope even in a certain 
way. But read the interesting paper which late in life he devoted 
to Shelley. He treats Shelley as a man admirably, with freedom 
alike from the maudlin sentiment of our modern chatterers and 
from Puritanical preciseness, He is not too hard on him in any 
way, he thinks him a pleasing personality and a thinker distorted 
but interesting. Of Shelley’s strictly poetical quality he says 
nothing, if he knew or felt anything. In fact, of lyrical poetry 
generally, that is to say of poetry in its most purely poetical con- 
dition, he speaks very little in all his extensive critical disserta- 
tions. His want of appreciation of it may be some explanation 
of his unpardonable treatment of Goethe. That he should have 
maltreated ‘“‘ Whilhelm Meister” is quite excusable. There are 
fervent admirers of Goethe at his best who acknowledge most 
fully the presence in “‘ Wilhelm” of the two worst characteristics 
of German life and literature, bad taste and tediousness. But it 
is not excusable that much later, and indeed at the very height 
of his literary powers and practice, he should have written the ar- 
ticle in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Brittanica”’ on the author of “ Faust,” 
of “‘ Egmont,” and above all of the shorter poems. Here he de- 
liberately assents to the opinion that ‘“‘ Werther” is ‘‘ superior to 
everything that came after it, and for mere power Goethe’s para- 
mount work,” dismisses ‘‘ Faust ” as something that “‘ no two peo- 
ple have ever agreed about,” sentences “ Egmont” as “ violating 
the historic truth of character,” and mentions not a single one of 
those lyrics, unmatched, or rather only matched by Heine, in the 
language by which Goethe first gave German rank with the great 
poetic tongues. His severity on Swift is connected with his spe- 
cial ‘‘ w ill-worship ” of ornate style, of which more presently,and 
in general it may be said that De Quincey’s extremely logical dis- 
position of mind was rather a snare to him in his criticism. He 
was constantly constructing general principles and then arguing 
downwards from them ; in which case woe to any individual fact 
or person that happened to get in the way. Where Wilson, the 
“only intimate male friend I have had” (as he somewhere says 
with a half-pathetic touch of self-illumination more instructive 
than reams of imaginative autobiography) went wrong from not 
having enough of general principle, where Hazlitt went wrong 
from letting prejudices unconnected with the literary side of the 
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matter blind his otherwise piercing literary sight, De Quincey fell 
through an unswervingness of deduction more French than Eng- 
glish. Your ornate writer must be better than your plain one, 
ergo, let us say, Cicero must be better than Swift. 
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DRIFT. 
TPNHE Pottsville, Pa., Miner’s Journal, (Rep.), considers and disposes of the 
pretense that Mr. Quay has been neutral in the Governorship contest 
in this vigorous manner: 

“Tt is about time that the talk so freely indulged in by certain news- 
papers to the effect that Mr. Quay has taken no part in the Gubernatorial 
contest should cease. It deceives no one who has the slightest knowledge 
of the political situation, and is an insult to the intelligence of the Repub- 
lican voters of the State. Every Delamater worker in the State has banked 
upon the fact that Mr. Quay desires their favorite’s nomination, and in no 
single instance have they been rebuked for using his name in the fight. 
Wherever appointments have been made through Mr. Quay’s influence 
during the past year and more, the appointees and their friends are in line 
for Mr. Delamater. The rabid Quay newspapers are all singing Delamater 
paeans. His lieutenants throughout the State all give it out that the ‘old 
man’ wants the boys to turn in for the Crawford Senator. 

“Tf Mr. Quay were to make it known, clearly and unequivocally, to- 
morrow, that he had no choice and that he really desired the delegates to 
vote for whatever candidate their constituents preferred, Mr. Delamater 
would not muster fifty delegates in the convention. Whateverthe outcome 
of the convention may be Mr. Quay will be responsible for it. If Mr. Dela- 
mater is forced upon an unwilling constituency it will be because Mr. Quay 
has desired it. If any of the popular candidates now grouped as ‘the field’ 
is selected it will be because Mr. Quay has concluded to let the popular voice 
be heard.” 





While England is spending millions of dollars for the construction of 
a great ship canal between Liverpool and Manchester, the people of this 
country are permitting the Pennsylvania Railroad Company gradually to 
withdraw from the public service a canal connecting the two largest cities 
upon this continent, two cities having a population much in excess of that 
of Liverpool and Manchester. The Delaware and Raritan Canal is held 
firmly in the grasp of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, which permits 
it to have just about enough business to pay for the cost of maintaining and 
operating it. It is the shortest water-route between Philadelphia and New 
York, and if we count the Delaware and Chesapeake canal as a possible feeder, 
it may be assumed to have relations to the commerce of from five to eight 
million people. To these people the railroad company says: “You shall 
not make use of the highway, because we propose to force you to send your 
freights over our rails.” Ifthe business men of this region had the right 
kind of public spirit they would take measures either to rescue the canal 
from the destructive grasp of the railroad, or else to build a larger and a 
better one. In the same manner the railroad companies have obtaiued pos- 
session of the canals of Pennsylvania, and are putting them out of the reach 
of the people. The farmers of the State, who suffer from discrimination 
because legislative creatures of the company refuse to put the seventeenth 
article of the constitution in force, would find a system of free canals a great 
promoter of their interests. The various Farmers’ Alliances could not engage 
in better work than to begin a movement to put all the canals into possession 
of the State, as the Erie canal is possessed by New York State. In every 
civilized country of the world but this, the rehabilitation of the canal is in 
progress ; and in no other country may a canal system be made more ad- 
vantageous to the general interest than here.— The Manufacturer. 





The number of physicians who are returned as State delegates and 
county candidates looks as if either somebody thought he was going to be 
sick and would need medical attention, or as if physicians had more time to 
give to politics, or were more expert in getting over the country after votes 
than other people. In Butler county the Democrats have nominated two 
physicians for the Legislature. In Fayette Dr. Buttermore was beaten at 
the primaries. In Indiana the Republicans nominated Dr. Morrow for As- 
sembly, and among the State delegates are: Dr. H. O. Orris, of Perry; Dr. 
Daulenspects, of Mercer; Dr. Lyte, of Lancaster; Dr. Houser, of Lacka- 
wanna; Dr. Mosser, of Cumberland ; and Dr. Thomas, of Bucks. The Demo- 
crats seem to make the greatest demands for doctors, expecting perhaps to be 
sicker than their opponents.—Lancaster Examiner. 





The new naval work is divided between the two coasts. The Cramps 
are to receive the contract for the 8,150-ton armored cruiser and the Union 
Iron Works will build the 5,500-ton cruiser. The Department has adhered 
closely to its original designs, but allows the Cramps to substitute their own 


| plans for the machinery and boilers, and to make their own arrangements 
| for engine space. The division of the work furnishes employment for two 
shipyards in place of one, and is to be commended on general principles. 
The new cruisers have not been named, and there will be a lively competi- 
tion for the honor if the ambition of American cities is to be considered. 
Three Southern, two Western, and three Eastern cities have been favored 
in the nomenclature of the Department. The 5,500-ton cruiser may appro- 
priately be reserved for a Western city—Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Indian- 
apolis being worthy of the distinction. The 8,150-ton cruiser is known in 
the Department as Secretary Tracy’s pet. It will have to be named after a 
State, as by classification it ranks as a “‘ first-rate.”—N. Y. Tribune. 





Are we a credulous people? Weare. Start the most absurd theory with 
the talismanic words “ they say,” and about half the people who read it will 
never think of doubting it. This is especially true in regard to theories of 
disease and directions for the cure of the same. For instance, it was widely 
stated last winter that the grippe was first propagated by the great floods in 
the fertile valley of the Yellow River in China, which left a deposit of germ- 
laden alluvial mud, particles of which were carried by merchants to Europe. 
In dealing with this theory “‘ The Shanghai Mercury” pitilessly proves, (1) 
that there is no grippe in China; (2) that there is no Yellow River valley ; 
(3) that the country is not fertile; (4) that there was no alluvial deposit; 
and (5) that no merchants trade between this part of China and Europe.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 





Henrik Dahl, of Aalesund, was a reader and follower of Darwin. Wish- 
ing to apply his theory of the limit of adaptability of a species to its envi- 
ronment, he procured a herring from a neighboring fjord and carried it 
home in a tub of sea water. He renewed the water daily for some time, and 
gradually reduced the quantity, with so little inconvenience to the herring 
that he concluded that the fish might, in time, learn to breathe air undi- 
luted with water, like the cat and the man. It turned out as he expected, 
and the water was finally turned out of the tub never to be replaced. Hen- 
rik next removed the fish from its tub and placed it on the ground, where it 
flopped about very awkwardly at first, but soon learned to move freely and 
rapidly. In a little while the herring was able to follow its master without 
ditticulty, and then it became his constant companion about the streets of 
the city. On a certain unfortunate day Henrik had occasion to cross a di- 
lapidated bridge which spanned an arm of the harbor. The herring coming 
gracefully along, heedless of danger, now and again springing at the ephe- 
mera, for which it had acquired an especial fondness, missed its footing, 
slipped through a crack into the water beneath and was drowned.— Forest 
and Stream. 





An Englishman from Central America tells the Chicago Tribune that the 
queerest hotel in the world is in Guatemala City. ‘‘ You are called by flies. 
The flies down there are nearly as large as an English sparrow, and they 
sting likea hornet, though the bite is not poisonous. They never kill them, 
but brush them away. The halls of the hotel are filled with these pests in 
the morning. Over each door isa transom. Now, if you leave a call for 7 
o’clock your transom is opened at 7 and the flies go in. Do they wake you? 
I should say so. The sensation is like that of being sand-bagged. In five 
minutes from the time your transom is opened you are down stairs looking 
for the proprietor. It doesn’t do any good to kick, though, for that system 
has been the custom for years.” 





Herr Peter Lechner is known as the most lonely man in Europe. He is 
connected with the Weather Bureau service, and is stationed on top of the 
Schonnblick Mountains, in the Austrian Alps. There he lives month in and 
month out, engaged in noting the meteorological changes in the highest sta- 
tion in Europe. Three times a day he takes his observations and telegraphs 
them to headquarters at Vienna. It is the custom of the villagers on Christ- 
mas day to cut their way up to his eyrie through the snow-clad valley and 
mountain and bring him presents. Throughout the year it is the only time 
he sees a human face. 





A statistical investigation of lightning-strokes in central Germany, cov- 
ering a period of twenty-six years, has been carried out by Herr Kastner. 
According to Nature, the number of cases has increased about 129 per cent., 
and last year (1889) it amounted to 1,145. The author distinguishes four 
thunder-storm paths. The starting points of all these are in hills, and in 
their course the woodless districts and flat country, the river-valleys, and 
low meadow-ground about lakes, seem especially liable, while the wooded 
and hilly parts generally escape. The hottest months (June, and especially 
July), and the hottest hours of the day, or those immediately following 
them (3 to 4 p. m.), show the most lightning-strokes. 





Of the bills left in Governor Hill’s hands at the close of the session of 
the New York Legislature, he killed 115 and signed 255. It could never 
have been contemplated that such a mass of legislation should be left at the 
absolute disposal of one man, without subsequent action by the Legislature. 
This is one of the evils incident to crowding the closing days of the session. 
— Boston Journal. 





According to the results of an inquiry instituted by the French Govern- 
ment, there are at present in France 2,000,000 households in which there has 
been no child ; 2,500,000 in which there was one; 2,500,000, two children ; 1,- 
500,000, three ; about 1,000,000, four; 550,000, five ; 330,000, six ; and 200,000, 
seven or more. This is a remarkable contrast with the showing made by the 
French population in Canada, and some explanation in detail would be inter- 
esting why there should be so great an increase among the latter, when in 
their ‘“‘old country,” families are so small. 





Bilious Disorders, Liver Complaints, Costiveness, Dyspepsia, etc., are 
speedily removed by Dr. D. Jayne’s Sanative Pills. Forty years’ use has 
proved them superior to all other remedies for the cure of the various dis- 
eases for which they are recommended. In their action they are mild and 





certain, and may be taken at any time without risk from exposure. 
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ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
cord of the reform movement | 


Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc., 


KEEP WILLS 


ete. 
RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY 
without charge. 
For further information, call at the office or send 


for a circular. 


with valuable ecupays O09 (RE | pueiss v.csok tele 
subject. Published monthly by HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 


the Boston and Cambridge Civil RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer 
Service Reform Associations, 
under the auspices of the Na- 


tional League. 


DIRECTORS, 

Alfred Fitler, 

J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Aaron Fries, 

Charles A. Sparks, 
Clayton French, Joseph Moore, Jr., 


: | W. Rotch Wister, Richard Y. Cook, 
30 Court Street, Boston, Mass. | George H. Earle, Jr. 


Tfiomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
J. J. Stadiger. 





Coupon. Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 





WM. SELLERS & CO, INCORPORATED. 


Engineers and Site of 
Machine Tools. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


NEWMANS’*}ARTSTORE 


806 MARKET STREET. 











PARLOR MIRRORS. PICTURE FRAMES. 
* EASELS, ONYX TOP TABLES, * 
AND WORKS OF. ART. 








It is the season for house-cleaning and a general overturning of everything prior 
to your going out of town or remaining at home for the summer. Your MIRRORS 
and PICTU RE FRAMES may need ‘regilding and cared for during your absence. 
We'll send for them now and keep them ready for delivery in the Fall. ETCHINGS 
ENGRAVINGS and PHOTOGRAVURES suitable for the Summer residence, framed 
in a tasty manner at very reasonable prices. 


GEO. C. NEWMAN, 
ADOLPH NEWMAN, 


806 MARKET STREET. 
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INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 


The Provident 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


LIFE 


OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $24,253,625.08. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful perfomnance of which its 
ce — and Surplus fund furnish ample security. 

TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
K Epi (SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Cormpany. 

‘The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 

ce liected and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA S, WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS: 
Israel Morris, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 
Wm. Gummere, 
Frederic Collins, 


Sam’! R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Ri: hard Cadbury, 
Henry Haines, 


Richard Wood, Philip C. Garrett, 
William Hacker, Justus C. Strawbridge, 
William Longstreth, James V. Watson, 


Aga 8. Wing, 


DR Y GOODS. | 


FOR DRY GOODS 


THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, 
and the Largest Establishment in America de- 
voted exclusively to 


-: DRY: GOODS:- 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything that 
may be needed either for dress or house-furnish- 
ing purposes. It is believed that unusual induce- 
ment are offered, as the stock isamong the largest 
to be found in the American market and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as else- 
where on similar qualities of Goods. 


STREETS. 


MANUFACTURERS. 


THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 


Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 


SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 


Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 








NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 














